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up the van again and drive down the 
road to the next town, motel, cafe, 
gymnasium. They're the Street 
Players Theatre* and the only place 
you'H rind them is Oklahoma. 

THE WESTERN HANDLE CO. 1 2 

It started a half century ago with one 
man handcarving a dozen wooden ax 
handles a day. And today — in spite 
of ever-encroaching plastic wares and an 
urban tendency to avoid manual 
labor — this tiny speciality company has 
never been bigger. 

WILD EDIBLES 16 

If your car breaks down in the middle 
of the country, the one thing you 
probably won't have to worry about is 
lunch. Pioneers and Indians knew it 
decades ago, and now so do you: Fast 
food is as close as the nearest field. 



Wild flowers redecorate Oklahoma 
every week from March to November, 


SPINNING ROPES, FABLES 
AND MEMORIES OF THE 
LEGENDARY 101 


38 


Mike Sokol I was one of the cowboys 
who spun rope tricks for audiences all 
over the world in the 101 Ranch's 
Wild West Show. Seventy years later, 
he's still spinning his rope. Not for 
kings and queens any longer, but for 
Ponca City's kids. 


A CHANCE AT LIFE 
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STORMBUSTERS 22 

When the tornado siren sounds and 
most of us head for the cellar or closet, 
scientists from the National Severe 
Storms Laboratory race toward the eye 
of the storm. 


Chris's doctors didn't think he'd live 
until his second birthday, and Valerie 
didn't plan for her future because she 
didn't chink she'd have one. Both had 
cancer. Both nearly died. And both 
beat the odds. 
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TODAY 

IN OKLAHOMA 


S pringtime in Oklahoma, a season 
for welcoming bright wildflowers 
across the countryside, an occasional 
thunderstorm and new, green leaves — 
some that can even be eaten. 

Last August, we sent letters to some 
of the state’s top photographers asking 
them to send their best wildflou^er 
photos. We received several thousand. 
After poring over the images, Pat 
Shaner Laquer, Oklahoma TODAYS art 
director, selected seven for the portfo- 
lio, beginning on page 32. Hundreds 
of others — equally beautiful — will be 
considered for another issue, 

Wildflowers begin their show in 
Oklahoma during late February* with 
some varieties still blooming until 
frost, perhaps November. 

Growing among the wildflowers, 
are all sons of fresh, green leaves to eat 
or boil into tea and drink. Scott Carl- 
berg writes about how to make a meat 
from nature’s cupboard of spices, sal- 
ads, fruits and vegetables, beginning 
on page 16. 

Source for much of Scott’s informa- 
tion on natural foods growing in the 
wild is Margaret Hachmuth, A retired 
chemist for Phillips Petroleum Compa- 
ny, Mrs. Hachmuth has studied nature 
throughout her life. 

Scott, a Scout leader for 10 years, 
first learned about wild foods when 
Mrs. Hachmuth took the 58 boys in his 
troop on a nature hike. He was sur- 
prised to find that Sassafras leaves taste 
just like root beer. 

“Cattails are something you can real- 
ly use,” Mrs. Hachmuth says, “When 
they first come up in the spring, about 
18 inches talk pull them up. Use the 


white, bottom six inches which is like 
celery. Cook it and it makes a good 
vegetable— tastes a lot like real 
artichokes,” 

Scott also recommends taking guid- 
ed tours of the Oxley Nature Center in 
Tulsa for learning more about iden tid- 
ing foods in the wild. The nature cen- 
ter, located in Mohawk Park, is open 
daily 8 a.m. to 5 p,m. 

Unfortunately, the showers that 
help grow the wildflowers and wild 
edibles occasionally get out of control 
When this happens, television and ra- 
dio weather forecasters warn that a tor- 
nado may be developing. 

The National Severe Storms Lab- 
oratory 7 in Norman can be credited 
with the weather research that allows 
meteorologists to do a better job of 
predicting tornadoes. Their research led 
to the development of doppler radar, 
first installed at the lab in 1971. 

Numerous lives have been saved as 
a result of the lab’s refinement of radar 
warning techniques and the develop- 
ment of doppler radar systems. Their 
research has also reduced weather-re - 

Next Issue: Ride contentious broncs 
and rope struggling calves with the real 
pros, the working cowboys who com- 
pete in the Oklahoma Cattlemen's As- 
sociation Range Round-up. Then try a 
nosedive with the Okie Twisters, a 
group of world-class aerobatic pilots. 
And take a spin around the state to 
celebrate Jim Thorpe’s 100th birthday 
and Oklahoma’s contribution to jazz 
music. All this and more is waiting for 
you in the Mav-June issue of Oklahoma 
TODAY 


laced airplane accidents. Turn to page 
ZZ for Jim Apel’s story. 

Research into Lifesaving tech- 
niques is also one of the responsibil- 
ities of the four teaching hospitals 
administered by the Department of 
Human Services. Emily Lampion tells 
the story’ of two cancer patients w-ho 
have benefited from bone marrow’ 
transplants, a research and treatment 
area of national repute. Their stories 
begin on page 40. 

And yet another sign of spring is 
festivals. For several years now\ Okla- 
homa TODAY has participated in the 
annual OETA Festival, set this year 
for March 7-22. 

“Lawrence Welk, Television Music 
Man,” is expected to be the highlight 
during Festival ’87. The show will 
take a nostalgic look at Welk, a TV star 
for 27 years, and his band. 

Other outstanding music programs 
during the fund-raising festival include 
“Henry Mancini and Friends” and 
“Movies, Music and Minnelli.” Host- 
ed by Liza Minnelli, the show reviews 
the works of her father, Vincent Min- 
nelli. — Sue Carter 



White Knuckles Log, by Don McAl- 
pine; Council Oak Books , Ud,, 1428 
South St. Louis t Tulsa , OK 74120; 
$14.95. As a land-locked boy in south- 
western Oklahoma during the 1920s, 
the author dreamed of sailing away 
from cotton farming down the Missis- 
sippi River to the ocean. But instead of 
becoming a sailor, McAJpine moved to 
Oklahoma City to raise a family and 
spend his working years writh the U.S. 
Postal Service. Vet his dream stayed 
alive for a half-century until, at age 57, 
McAlpine put White Knuckles , his 25- 
foot sailboat, into the water on the 
McClellan-Kerr Arkansas River Navi- 
gation System near Catoosa to, what 
else, sail alone to the Mississippi River 
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and on to the ocean and the Florida 
coast. 

McAlpine kept a daily log during his 
five-month adventure, which wasn’t 
without serious mishap. Inexperience 
at sailing almost cost McAlpine his life 
a few times, and depression over those 
errors and loneliness nearly drove him 
back home. 

Even with mistakes and an often- 
battered confidence, McAlpine still 
relished his accomplishments. When 
he reached New Orleans and the 
ocean, he wrote, “I have more scars to 
get, I know, to keep up this life on the 
river, but tonight I find myself w illing 
to do so. I reflect on our adventures 
thus far, and I know ... I have followed 
my dream and sailed in White Knuckles , 
worthy and true, down the Mississippi 
River to New Orleans.” 

And, anchored near Fort Myers, 
Florida, McAlpine again celebrated his 
victory in his last entry” ‘Tve had 
thoughts of going home at other points 
on this journey, but tonight it is differ- 
ent. I do not think of returning home 
because I doubt my capabilities or be- 
cause I am discouraged. Tonight’s 
longing for home comes from a sense 
of completion. I have lived out my 
dream — White Knuckles and I have 
found the sea and sailed it.” 

Back to the Damn Soil, fry Mary 
Gubser ; Council Oak Hooks , Ltd . , 1428 
South St. Louis , Tulsa, OK , 74120; 
$14.95. “Does this road go anywhere?” 
the young wife asked her husband as 
they drove a $50 black Willis coupe 
over a bumpy, unpaved road to a rocky 
parcel of land east of Tulsa. Indeed it 
did. The road led to a farm that even- 
tually turned the author, a city girl 
initially reluctant to give up urban con- 
veniences, into an able farm hand. 

During World War II, while her law- 
yer husband worked for J. Paul Getty 
at a nearby bomber plant, Gubser was 
left to see to the farm. In her comical 
account of those days, she bravely 
faced swine flu and Big Red, a cow 
who snubbed an anxious Bill the Bull. 
She befriended bootleggers and came 


to like moonshine. She offered her 
farm to a Cherokee princess w ho need- 
ed a place for a white chicken sacrifi- 
cial ceremony to keep Cherokee 
soldiers safe on the battle front. 

In a nicely written memoir, Gubser 
manages to find humor in day-to-day 
life during the Depression and World 
War II years that arc so often character- 
ized by tragedy and hard times. 



Since we have moved to south Flori- 
da, our issues of Oklahoma IDDAY 
keep finding their way to us. After 
living in Oklahoma for six years, each 
issue brings us a closeness to Oklaho- 
ma. I must say that Oklahoma is a 
great place to live and has some of the 
finest folks we have ever met! 

I recently read a letter in Oklahoma 
TODAY about the Sooner Club of Ha- 
waii and wondered how many Oklaho- 
mans are in the south Florida area. We 
would be interested in hearing from 
“Okies” who live there. Maybe we 
could start a Sooner Club of South 
Florida. 

Louis Seldon 
Coral Springs, Florida 

I would like to thank you for the 
opportunity to share my work and 
ideas (“Handmade in Oklahoma,” No- 
vember- Decern her ’86) with the peo- 
ple of Oklahoma. 1 am very pleased 
with the article Mary Ann Luther 
wrote and think everyone represented 
should be pleased. 

William R. Derrevere 
Tulsa 

I always enjoy reading and keeping 
Oklahoma TODAY magazines. How- 
ever, I do have a small complaint about 
the Mary Jo Edgmon story in the No- 
vember- December issue. The article 


never said Woody Guthrie (Mary Jo's 
brother) was dead. Lots of people in 
other places might not know that. 

Don Rice 
Oklahoma City 

Editor’s note: Woody Guthrie died in New 
York on Oct. J, 196 7, at the age of 55. He 
had Huntingdon s Disease. 

Thanks for the article on Artists-in- 
Residence in the November- Decem- 
ber issue of Oklahoma TODAY. I 
thought it was honest, informative and 
most enjoyable. I believe in the A.I.R. 
program and attest to the many won- 
derful experiences it brings to the citi- 
zens and students of Oklahoma. I 
appreciate your letting more people 
know r about it. 

Jimmie Blaine Marshall 
A.I.R. Writer 
Oklahoma City 

A friend of mine loaned me some of 
your magazines to read. I had never 
heard of Oklahoma TODAY before, 
and, much to my surprise, the first one 
I looked at had an article about one of 
my hometowns — the chicken-fried 
steak article (“Heaven on the Blue- 
Plate Special,” September-October 
’85) that included the couple from 
Enid. I loved it! 

The next week, my friend sent over 
more magazines, and, lo and behold, 
there was an article on Ketchum, 
where I went to school. My husband 
read the article and said, “Next vaca- 
tion we have, I want to drive to 
Oklahoma.” 

I would love to find some of my old 
friends from home. 

Leta Hurley Towery Leal 
Delano, California 


Oklahoma TODAY welcomes letters from our 
readers. The letters must be signed, and we 
reserve the right to edit/or condense them. 
Send vour comments to: Letters, Oklahoma 
TODAY ; P.O. Box 53384, Oklahoma Citv. 
OK 73152. 
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UNCOMMON COMMON FOLK 


Dwayne & Suze 

By Kathryn Jenson White 


rom the cockeyed optimist's 
book of quotations comes 
the notion that “When life 
hands you a lemon, make 
lemonade," That may not be too diffi- 
cult, but what do you do when life 
hands you 30 tons of red grapes? Well, 
Dwayne and Suze Fool took their un- 
expected and unwanted abundance 
and made wine and a winery named 
Cimarron Cellars in little of Canev, 
just south of Atoka, 

Dwayne and Suze were reluctant 
vintners to say the least* As Dwayne 
remembers it, “When we bought the 
vineyard in 1978, we figured we'd be- 
gin with the growing of the grapes, 
then, dowm die road, get in with wine- 
makers who would lead us into the 
right way to do things. We wanted to 
ease into it gradually since we had no 
background in winemaking," 

The couple heard about the Canev 
vineyard from an employee of 
Dwayne's from Oklahoma. They were 
living in Napa, California, a place fam- 
ous for its tine wine. Dwayne was 
managing a retail food store chain 
there, but he and Suze dreamed of one 
day owning their own vineyard* The 
cost of land in the Napa region, how- 
ever, made that an impossible dream* 
So when they heard about the Ganey 
locale, they came to explore* What 
they saw was, simply, potential. 

That potential lay in about 160 acres 
of neglected and overgrow n land upon 
which were planted 40 acres of mature 
grape vines* They, native Californians 
both, decided to uproot themselves, 
move to Oklahoma and make their im- 
possible dream come true. 

The history of their new home was a 
bit murky, but it seems that in the 



early '70s, under the administration of 
then Governor David Hall, the state 
branch of the federal Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity had purchased 
land, brought in French/American hy- 
brid grape cuttings from New York, 
moved in trailer houses and offered 
free lots in a kind of homestead setup. 
This utopian attempt to provide 
homes and jobs for the needy w f as be- 
set by troubles from the beginning; it 
died a quiet death just a couple of 
years after its birth* 

The vines lived on, though, ma- 
tured and began to produce* The land, 
except for one 20-acre tract, passed 
through the hands of several private 
owners before the Pools bought 138 
acres in 1978* 'Hiat one tract was still 
owned by a persistent couple from the 
original bunch of settlers, but in 1979 
they sold to the Pools as well* So far, 
so good, 

Dwayne shakes his head as he picks 
up the story of setbacks and obstacles 
he and his wife have overcome from 


that point nine years ago: “Before we 
bought the vineyard, we were told that 
.Arkansas would buy all the grapes we 
could produce. When we went to Ar- 
kansas after we bought it, they told u$ 
that they wouldn't buy any out-of-state 
fruit unless they had a shortage." Not 
to be stopped, Dwayne found a mar- 
ket for his fruit in Texas, where, 
through the harv est of 1982, the Pools 
sold all their grapes, 

“Then," chimes in Suze, “in 1983 
we really got stuck because we 
couldn't sell any more grapes to the 
Texas market*” 

“Well," Dwayne interrupts, “this 
vineyard was two-thirds red grapes, 
lire Texas wineries bought all our 
whites still in '83, because it's a white 
wine market* But they called the day 
before we w r ere to start picking to tell 
us they couldn’t use any of the reds* 
With a wine grape, you have to do 
something with it within 12 hours. 
The skin will crack and the natural 
sugar and yeast w ill start fermentation. 
We w f ere scared*” 

Dwayne and Suze had been experi- 
menting with winemaking on a small 
scale— about 100 gallons a year. But 
now they were faced with 30 cons of 
grapes that would yield about 130 gal- 
lons of juice a ton* “That," Dwayne 
explains, “is without pushing to get 
the maximum yield out of the grape, 
just crushing and juicing them to save 
some,” 

ITc Pools knew of a used dairy 
equipment surplus dealer in Texas 
with steel dairy tanks that some of the 
Texas wineries were using, so, 
Dwayne recalls, “I got a truck and 
went dow r n there ro pick up two of the 
biggest he had. We started crushing 
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and pressing and transferring the juice 
in an old bam on the property. 'ITiat's 
where the winery originated.” 

As soon as the Pools got their crop 
into the large storage tanks, they had a 
little breathing room. As they watched 
over the primary and secondary fer- 
mentation processes, they read more 
about winemaking and called vintners 
in California who were willing to share 
their knowledge. 

That first year, Cimarron Cellars put 
three different wines into storage 
tanks: Oklahoma Gold, a white, semi- 
sweet table wine; Sooner Red, a rose 
table wine; and Marechal Foch, a 
heavy red table wine. All of these 
w ines can be produced from red grapes 
because with many red grapes the ber- 
ry inside the skin is w hite, or just light- 
ly tinted pink. It's only if a vintner 
“ferments the grapes on the skin," or 
puts them into storage without press- 
ing them to remove the dark red outer 
skin, that the wine will be red. “An 
exception to that," Dwayne explains, 
“is the Marechal Foch grape, whose 
juice is so dark you couldn't make 
w hite wine out of it if you wanted to." 

Again, all of this took place in 1983. 
In 1986, Cimarron Cellars’ 1983 vin- 
tage Marechal Foch was selected for 
the wine list of the prestigious Mark 
Hopkins Hotel in San Francisco, and 
the president of Wine Industry News 
named their products in his list of 32 
recommended domestic wines. Today, 
Cimarron Cellars offers nine varieties 
of w ine, Oklahoma wine. As ow ners of 
Oklahoma's only full-scale commercial 
vineyard and winery', the reluctant 
vintners have discovered that the Veri- 
tas, the truth, to be found in vino is 
that tending a vineyard and running a 
w inery’ are hard and often frustrating as 
well as rewarding tasks. 

After 1983, the Pools decided that if 
they were going to have a winery, they 
needed to keep their white grapes, 
since they made the most popular 
wines. So in 1984, they added French 
Columbard made from their white Au- 
rora grapes. That year, too, they bot- 
tled their first product, hand corking 


and labeling 6,000 bottles of Sooner 
Red and Oklahoma Gold. The 1983 
Marechal Foch had to age another year 
before it was ready for bottling. 

In the meantime, the Pools began 
the long struggle to successfully mar- 
ket their product. Dwayne says, 
“When we got our license, we under- 
stood that we could sell from the win- 
ery’ to anyone; that’s how the law read. 
But in 1980, the attorney general 
handed down an opinion saying we 
could sell only to wholesalers. All we 
could do each month was send the 
state’s six wholesalers ’postings,’ lists 
of what we had to offer, and wait for 
them to come to us. At that time, we 
couldn’t advertise." 

“So we mailed our first posting," 
continues Suze. “I assumed that when 
we offered our w ine for sale beginning 
May 1, 1984, we’d just sell every thing. 
Wasn’t that naive? It was July before 
one wholesaler called and sent some- 
one out." r ITiat wholesaler took around 
30 cases and was back in two weeks for 
more. The Pools were excited about 
their beginning, even though it was a 
small one. Then reality hit home. 
“People would call and ask where they 
could get our wine," says Dwayne, 
“and I’d have to refer them to the 
wholesaler. I didn’t know where he'd 
sold it. All he could tell them was that 
a store had had two or three bottles. 
There was no guarantee any would still 

be there. It was very frustrating." 

In spite of their frustrations and the 
tragic loss of their only child, a 19-year- 
old son, in a 1984 car accident, the 
Pools have kept going and their vines 
have kept growing. They’ve construct- 
ed a large winery building with a tem- 
perature-controlled storage room and a 
visitors area, and Dwayne has really 
dug into improving his vineyard. 

“I now’ have 20 varieties of grapes," 
says the man w ho 10 years ago knew’ 
only how r to sell the fruit of the vine. 
“When we came there were just four 
varieties of French/American hybrids. 
I’m also changing some of my reds to 
whites by grafting, which I’ve learned 
by reading and watching people at vine- 


yards in Texas. I'm T-budding them, 
which means you cut the red vine off 
at the place that looks like an inverted 
“T" and push a white bud in. .All 
below it is red, but the grape is w hite." 

The Pools harvest about 75 tons of 
grapes a year at present, but, Dwayne 
explains, “I'm cutting my crop maybe 
by half with pruning because we can't 
handle making all that wine." To help 
financially, the Pools sell grapes and 
juice to home winemakers and vine 
cuttings to those interested in planting 
their own vineyards. Suze also has her 
own beauty shop. They work day 
round, year round. Dreams don't come 
cheaply or easily. 

In July 1986, things got a little easier 
with the ruling that it was unconstitu- 
tional to ban liquor advertising in the 
state. Then, in November 1986, State 
Question 591 allowing vintners to sell 
wine to individuals at the winery- 
passed. Now the Pools can at least 
inform retailers about their product 
and ask them to ask their wholesalers 
about Cimarron Cellars’ wines. They 
can also supply visitors with their prod- 
uct rather than sending them away 
empty handed w ith little hope of find- 
ing it. It’s a start. 

Running his eyes over his Oklahoma 
version of “Falcon Crest," Dwayne 
says, “I look at it as if we’re pioneers of 
sorts. r rherc’s so much we can’t get 
here, so we have learned to make do. I 
want our product to get better all the 
time." 

The Pools will stay busy, no doubt. 
Research shows that a vineyard needs 
one man for every five acres. Dwayne, 
except for a harvest crew , tends all his 
vines himself. The winery- could em- 
ploy five people if things were hum- 
ming, but now- the couple does it all. 
In their endeavors they've proved 
themselves strong and courageous peo- 
ple. They’ve found the veritas in w ine: 
w^e can only wish that they also find 
felicitas , happiness. ?E 

Have a nominee for "l ’ ncommon 
Common Folk"? Write to Kathryn do 
Oklahoma TODAY. P.O. Sox 53384 , 
Oklahoma City . OK 73153. 
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NORMAN 


Bob Duncan, Jim Ong, Jana Gibbon* and Kym Brack an (above) during * performance 
of “Brand Naw State," a collection of vignettes about Oklahoma history. And Ong and 
Bracken (below) In "For a Few Qumballs More,” one of a series of children’s plays. 
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T hey don’t play in the streets 
anymore — not since the 1985 
Tulsa Mayfest when some 
spectators removed the barricades and 
the actors were nearly run down by 
motorists. But the Street Players The- 
atre performs just about anywhere 
else, including county' fair horse bams 
or parking lots, w r here temperatures are 
either brisk or blistering. 

The Street Players Theatre, now in 
its seventh season, is the state’s only 
professional touring theatre company. 
This small band of actors has traveled 
thousands of miles of Oklahoma back- 
roads and become masters of “Trivial 
Pursuit” along the way. They know 
where to find the best and cheapest 
hotels and restaurants and which auto 
mechanics accept credit cards. And 
they can fix a flat tire almost as quickly 
as they can gauge an audience. 

Both skills are important to these 
actors, who are determined to make a 
living at their craft without leaving 
their home state. 

“I used to get embarrassed when my 
friends in New York would call and ask 
if I’m still a Street Player,” says charter 
member Kym Bracken. “But I am 
working seven months a year as an 
actress. Almost no one does that in 
New York. Also, it’s the whole ensem- 
ble idea. How many places would a 
director ask the technical director’s 
opinion?” 

Although several cast members have 
gone on to success in Dallas and else- 
where, most of the current troupe 
members feel they have found a 
home. Like another charter member, 
Jim Ong, they are looking for a cre- 
ative outlet that extends beyond acting 
to writing and directing. Ong, a fine 
arts graduate of the University of Okla- 
homa, is principal author of one of the 
troupe’s newer plays, “Tonight Only.” 
The story of an Arkansas-based itiner- 
ant acting company, the script, says 
Ong, is “totally fictitious, just like the 
disclaimer at the end of the film, ‘The 
Greek Tycoon.* ” 

In ‘Tonight Only,” the Carpetbag- 
gers’ Old Mime Theatre is auditioning 
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By Kitty G. Silvey 
Photographs by 
Steve Sisney 


Co- founder Ham mo n: “/ have no interest 
in acting. I like putting thing? together. ” 


for a grant for an overseas tour. Their 
only previous funding came from an 
inner-city agency which hired them to 
perform under a local bridge. The 
agency’s goal was to “bring culture to 
the great unwashed.” The five-mem- 
ber troupe was paid $55 — total. 

In search of the elusive overseas 
grant, the company travels via its re- 
tired fire department ambulance to 
perform “Space V irgin" at the Waba- 
seka Festival of the Pig. Once there, 
however, they discover that their man- 
ager has promised Shakespeare. 

And so on. 

Truth or fiction? Well, the Street 
Players in 1985 finally unloaded Ethel 
Shobotnik, a hopeless excuse for a van 
in which they spent many a night wait- 
ing for spare parts. And their much- 
teased company manager once almost 
arranged an overseas tour to Beirut. 
There have been times when they per- 
formed for tips and dark days when 
their goal was to play to a double-digit 
audience. 

Says Ong: “Sometimes it’s like be- 
ing Willy Loman. It’s hot, tiring work; 
most people don’t appreciate it. We 
travel from one faceless, soulless hotel 
to another. I love it.” 

It beats the alternatives, which for 
most OU theater department graduates 
are to leave the state or to leave the 
stage. Ong, Bracken and a few' other 
actor friends bemoaned that fact in 
1980 to Norman Hammon, a social 
worker and organizational specialist 
who doubled as the resident counselor 
at the Town Tavern, a long-time diner 
on OU’s Campus Comer. Hammon 
had recently returned to Norman after 
helping establish a crisis hotline in 
Tulsa. He, too, was looking for an 
outlet for his skills. 

In the Town Tavern, Hammon 
talked with actors and writers who had 
few local outlets for their talents. Then 
he noticed these artists had a ready- 
made audience — people who weren’t 
members of the usual coat-and-tie the- 
atre crowd yet still enjoyed live per- 
forming arts. 

The Street Players Theatre was 
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born out of the late night conversa- 
tions. The group began performing 
improvisational skits and scenes from 
plays, working on sidewalks and pass- 
ing the hat. Finally, the owner of the 
Town Tavern invited them inside. It 
was a radical shift in atmosphere, 
working over the rattling silverware 
and screaming blenders. The actors 
had no idea w hat to expect of an “au- 
dience” that came in for chicken-fried 
steak and got slapstick for dessert. 

What they found, however, was that 
the so-called “plugged in” generation 
was hungr\ T for live theater. The audi- 
ences w r ere encouraging, even when 
the troupe performed a scene from 
“Richard III.” 

By 1981, then-artistic director Hazel 
Carr-Leroy persuaded the troupe to fo- 
cus on original material, and a raison 


(f etre began to form. 

“We decided to try to get people 
interested in theater again because 
they happened to see us by accident,” 
says Ong. The Street Players made the 
commitment to perform original works 
only and decided to hit the road. 

By 1983, a regular season of January’ 
to July evolved. New r artistic director 
Donna Dickson helped establish the 
Writers’ Work Group to create new 
material for each season. And the ac- 
tors went on salary’, becoming the only 
full-time professional touring theater 
company in the state. 

The company raises half its money 
from box office and touring fees and 
the rest from public and private grants, 
said Hammon, who spent seven sea- 
sons as the Street Players’ manager and 
now is development director — the 


person in charge of fundraising and 
long-range planning. 

After four years, the company has 
developed an extensive repertoire of 
original scripts, keyed to their varied 
audiences. Their favorites remain their 
two bread-and-butter shows, a chil- 
dren’s show’ which they take to schools 
and fairs and a senior citizens’ show 
which they usually present at churches 
and senior citizens’ centers. 

“We’ll play a senior citizens’ home 
anytime, anywhere,” says Ong. “They 
arc a great audience. We had an old 
zootsuiter get so excited once during a 
musical number, it was all they could 
do to keep him from jumping onto the 
table.” 

The senior citizens’ show is “A 
Brand New' State,” a dramatization of 
Oklahoma history’. Combining narra- 
tion with short skits that bounce from 
satirical to serious, the show' covers 

such topics as the Heavener rune- 
stones, Indian treaties, Custer’s attack 
at the Washita River and many of the 
state’s colorful outlaws. 

“What’s special for us,” says Brack- 
en, “is that many in our audience lived 
this history’. They like to talk about it 
after the show’.” 

The children’s show’ is probably the 
most challenging, and more than half 
of the Street Players’ 100 performances 
each year are for kids. The troupe 
takes the show on week-long tours to 
small-town schools, where actors usual- 
ly exist only on a screen. 

“lliis is where we’ve learned all 
about adapting,” says actress and tech- 
nical director Jane Gibbons. “We’re 
dealing with the flavor of each town, 
and it’s different every’ time. The prin- 
cipal sets the tone for how r receptive 
the audience will be.” 

Gibbons says the best situation is to 
play in a cafetorium — a combined caf- 
eteria and auditorium. “The kids arc 
on the floor and the troupe is either 
w ith them on the floor or up on a small 
stage. That way they get involved. 
'ITiey’re more responsive. When we 
walk into a school and see signs on all 
the walls saying don’t do this or that. 
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and kids come single file into the audi- 
torium, we know we're going to have 
to work hard to get them to relax/' 

Which is all right, says Gibbons, be- 
cause, “We have the kids' show under 
our belt, and we keep it fun by 
improvising / 1 

Ong is the great ad libber, coming 
onto stage with his wig on inside out, 
or throwing oddball lines to fellow 
actors. 

Some improvisation is strictly acci- 
dental. Energetic Bill Bullock aroused 
one sheepish crowd w'hen his pants 
came loose mid-scene. At another 
school, it was the audience who 
brought the troupe new energy. The 
principal, eager to have the company 
visit her school, had coached all the 
students on who they were about to 
sec. As the actors came on stage, the 
principal began the introductions by 
asking a student if he could remember 
the name of the troupe. “Yes!" came 
the eager response. “They're the 
Street Walkers Theatre!” 

Indeed, the Street Players may be 
one of the state's lesser known artistic 
groups, but tt rarely dissuades them. 
After a series of mishaps, they once 
faced the prospect of performing one 



An actors life is on the road and 
thafs where the Street Players ’theatre ran 
usually he found \ This year the actors 
open the new season with a contemporary 
play by Ihomas Latagola called “The 
Bad Shop , ” Performances will he held 
nightly on March 1 1-14 and 18-21 at the 
Comer Stage on Campus Comer in 
Norman. 

To get to the theatre, exit on eastbound 
Main Street from 1-35. From Main Street, 
turn south at Webster Avenue, which 
turns into Asp Avenue. The Comer Stage is 
at the comer of Asp and Boyd. 

Call (405) 3644)207 for information 
on other performances. 




of their best-written plays without any 
advance publicity. Opening night, no 
one came. 'ITie second night, they per- 
formed for an audience of three. 

“But those three were vocal/' said 
Ong. “It was really a good audience." 

That play, “"Hie War Room,” de- 
serves a gcxxl audience. A clever por- 
trait of the changing trends in 
contemporary music, the full-length 
play is well paced and well acted, with 
especially bright performances by Bull- 
ock and newcomer Bob Duncan. 

The company continues to seek 
ways to reach new audiences and to 
develop new talent, Fiach fall, the 
Street Players sponsor a state/ regional 
competition for playwrights and pro- 
duce the two winning plays. For many 
aspiring Oklahoma playwrights and di- 
rectors, this is their first chance to wxirk 


at the professional level. The Fall Fes- 
tival of Plays showcases local talent and 
helps raise money — and awareness— 
for the spring season. 

Cast members may hold lingering 
dreams of stardom. Someday, a few 
may pursue those dreams beyond 
Oklahoma's borders. For now, at least, 
they have other commitments, other 
purposes. As Kym Bracken hauled 
props offstage after a performance, a 
friend told her, “One day when you're 
in the big theatre, you'll have other 
people to do this for you/’ 

It was intended as a compliment, of 
course, but Kym replied, “I really 
don't mind. It's part of the job," IQ 

Kitty G. Sibey is a Tulsa based 
freelance writer , and Steve Sisney is a 
magazine photographer who goes 
anywhere to get a photo. 
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CV 


By Jane Beckman 
Photographs by 
David Fitzgerald 


T o get there you have to ford 
the creek twice— this place 
doesn’t sit near the side of an 
interstate. Just off Highway 28 east of 
Disney, the sign points travelers down 
the silver band of road that twists back 
into the wooded hills. Squat houses 
nesde in the trees at the side of the 
road; blue smoke hangs sleepily in the 
morning air. Keep following the mean- 
dering Round Springs Road, and the 
Western Handle Company is there 
where the sign promised. 

The 53-year-old business is a collec- 
tion of buildings scattered over three 
acres. It’s located farther west (hence 
the name) than any other handle com- 
pany in the United States, and it’s the 
only one of its kind in Oklahoma. 
From its lathes come wooden handles. 
Ax handles. Pick handles. Spading 
fork handles. Maul handles. Hammer 
handles. Post hole digger handles. AH 
of them stacked in shelf upon shelf in 
the shipping room before they are sent 
across the nation, from California to 
New Jersey. 






♦ 

THE SQUARE-SHAPED 
SLABS, CALLED 
BLANKS, (LEFT) ARE 
HANDLES-IN-THE- 
ROUGH AWAITING THE 
SHAPING AND 
SMOOTHING POWERS 
OF A LATHE. 






rr 


♦ 

ED WILLHITE, 89, IS 
STILL CALLED A 
COUPLE OF TIMES A 
MONTH TO HELP SOLVE 
PROBLEMS. SAYS CO- 
OWNER JOE MYERS: “HE 
LIKES TO BE 
NEEDED.” 


But it didn’t start as a coast-to-coast 
operation with several buildings, ma- 
chines and a shipping room. Ed Will- 
hite began his career as a handlemaker 
with his two hands and a few tools. He 
built it into a family business, and it 
stayed that way until 1981 when it 
passed into the hands of a couple of 
long-time employees, Joe Myers and 
Bob Bradley. 

But Ed Willhite stays close by to 
lend assistance when needed, and, on 
this day, he’s at the mill to talk about 
the company he started. Bill and Vem, 
two sons who worked closely in the 
business, have come with their father. 

Ed stares off beyond the yard of logs 
as if he’s looking back through the 
years. “I started this business in 1934 
w ith nothing but a shave horse, a draw- 
ing knife and a hand ax,” he says. 

“Made about a half dozen handles a 
day then, didn’t you?” Bill Willhite 
asks his father. 

“Aw, I could make a dozen a day,” 
the old man declares, “if I worked a 
long day.” 


In those days it was the Beaver Han- 
dle Company in Beaver, .Arkansas. A 
brother-in-law r joined Ed in the busi- 
ness and together they built most of 
the machinery from scratch. The han- 
dle company moved to its present loca- 
tion, four miles east of Disney, in 
1942, when production of handles for 
the United States government gave 
the company a boost. 

All of Ed’s five sons worked with 
him, but, in 1961, Bill and Vem Will- 
hite took over and ran it until the com- 
pany was sold. But even then, it didn’t 
get too far from the Willhite family. 
Half of the 17 employees are related, 
and many still have Ed’s last name. 

Even though Ed technically hasn’t 
been involved in handlcmaking for 
more than 20 years, one employee 
says, “We still call him w ith a question 
about something.” 

“Yeah,” Ed says with a grin, “I 
come over here and get them straight- 
ened out.” 

Ed’s tour of the handlemaking fac- 
tory starts in the yard where logs are 


cut into handle-length sections. A 
chain saw keeps dying as soon as it’s 
started, and Ed watches a minute, lis- 
tening to the saw’s sputter. “I think 
your trouble is in your switch,” he tells 
his grandson, Randy Willhite, who is 
Western Handle’s sawyer. 

A beige Scotsdale truck rolls up tow- 
ing a trailer of logs, ash from the Tah- 
lequah area. Western Handle also buys 
oak and hickory lumber from Arkansas 
and Kansas, even occasionally from 
Tennessee. 

Western Handle’s owners work like 
the other employees, switching from 
one phase of the operation to another 
as they are needed, and Joe Myers is 
there with a fork lift to begin unload- 
ing the logs as soon as the truck pulls 
to a stop. After they arc cut into the 
proper lengths, he will scale them by 
hand. There’s no fancy machine for 
that job. 

r ITie chain saw becomes operational, 
and after a log is cut it disappears into a 
low, open building to be met by the 
w r hine and spit of a gigantic saw. "Hie 
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log becomes a fat slab of wood which is 
immediately subjected to another saw, 
a smaller one. The sawed lengths are 
tossed on a waiting cart. “Them’s two 
by twos,” Ed explains, “what you call 
eye-hoes. Sometimes you call ’em cot- 
ton hoes.” 

Their shape comes closer to resem- 
bling a handle, though they still 
haven’t seen a lathe or a number of 
other machines they will be subjected 
to before they arc ready to be shipped. 
Western Handle is much more mecha- 
nized than back in the days when Ed 
started with his hand tools. He built a 
lot of the equipment himself and likes 
to show off the old hay baler he con- 
verted into a handle bender for pitch- 
forks and spading forks 

“I imagine I made that in about 
nineteen and sixty,” Ed says. “We 
needed that thing, and I was milking 


some cows and I had this old hay baler 
sitting there in the yard. And I’d been 
studying about buildin’ something to 
bend the handles. I looked that hay 
baler over, and I said, ‘Well, there it is, 
if I can put it together.’ ” 

Ed put it together. And it bends the 
handle and the steel cap on the end 
where the implement will be attached. 
The hay baler handle bender is still in 
operation even though it went through 
a bad fire three years ago. Fire is the 
workers’ constant fear because of all 
the wood and sawdust. The company 
has endured many fires, but the one 
seven years ago was the worst. 

“We would have burned out slick 
and clean if the wind had been from 
the north,” Ed says, “but it happened 
to be in our favor. Burned out Easter 
Sunday seven years ago. I tell you, that 
was a fire. ITiat was the worst one 


we’d ever had. We would have lost 
everything if we hadn’t had them five 
fire trucks here. 'Fhat’s all that saved 
us.” 

Fire departments from Jay, Lang- 
ley, Towne, Disney and Tiajuana sent 
help, and people from the communi- 
ties pitched in, too. 

“I wasn’t here,” Ed says, “and I’m 
glad I wasn’t. If I was, I would have 
fainted.” And Ed Willhite doesn’t 
strike you as a man given to vapors. 
But the fire did destroy a number of 
the mill’s buildings, and the back end 
of the warehouse shows the portion 
that had to be rebuilt. 

Ed takes the conversation from the 
fire back to handles and points out the 
building where workers are making ax 
handles and the noise is even more 
deafening than in other buildings with 
saws or lathes. Gene Fausett, who has 
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♦ 

BILL WILLHITE, 
ED’S SON, STARTS 
THE FIRST 
STEP IN THE 
HANDLEMAKING 
PROCESS (LEFT) BY 
SENDING LOGS ON A 
MOVING DECK 
INTO A GIANT SAW. 



♦ 

LATHE OPERATOR 
LEWIS MATTHEWS 
SHAPES A SLEDGE 
HANDLE. TWO MORE 
STEPS— SANDING 
AND WAXING— MAKE 
A FINISHED 
PRODUCT. 


worked here for a dozen years, appears 
to claim the tide of resident wit. Be- 
fore he began making ax handles, he 
worked in a meat packing plant. He 
worked there so long, he says it got to 
where he couldn’t eat a hamburger. 
Then he worked in a cheese factory, 
and there came a point where he 
couldn’t stand cheese. He was a cook 
in the Navy, and for a while after that 
he couldn’t eat anything. 

His eyes twinkle throughout the 
whole preposterous recital, and the 
ear-splitting buzz of the lathes drowns 
out the laughter. Behind the building 
the blower builds up the mountain of 
sawdust. And what happens to all 
those wood shavings? 

Co-owner Mike Gregory explains 
that they are used in chicken-raising 
operations in the area. The stringier 
stuff, for instance, goes for nesting ma- 


terial and the rest is used for litter. 

Over in another building, three dif- 
ferent lathes are in operation as they 
shape the handles. Lewis Matthews 
and Gary Sloan can each produce up to 
a hundred dozen handles each day. 

Then there’s the place where the 
handles are dipped in vats of lacquer to 
finish them, 'Hie racket in the ship- 
ping room is explained as the tumbler 
that waxes the finished handles. 

The shipping room is the domain of 
co-owner Joe Myers’ wife, Fay, who 
also happens to be Ed Willhite’s 
granddaughter. It’s her job to package 
and ship between 140,000 to 200,000 
pounds of handles a month. 

And what’s the business outlook for 
wooden handles? 

Vem Willhite, one of Ed’s sons, ad- 
mits, “There’s a trend toward plastic 
handles. But the people who’ve used 


them aren’t too happy. The more peo- 
ple there are, the more handles you’ll 
need. I don’t see anything but growth, 
rcalls." 

And that’s what the company has 
always done: grow. From Ed Willhite’s 
dozen a day to a daily production that 
numbers in the thousands. And except 
for a brief excursion into ball bat man- 
ufacture several years ago, the sole pro- 
duce has been handles. 

How many handles has this compa- 
ny made over the years? 

Ed thinks about the question before 
he answers. “Enough to make a rick 
ten foot high from here to Tulsa.” 

Tulsa is 80 miles away. That’s a lot 
of handles. SI 


Jane Beckman is a writer who lives in 
Walters. David Fitzgerald is an 
Oklahoma City-based photographer. 
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Wild 



By Scott Carlberg 


Think about Oklahoma’s natural resources. 
What comes to mind? Images of wheatfields 
shimmering in the hot June sun and the put- 
putting of pumpjacks. Rarely will anyone think 
of something much more plentiful, sumptuous and 
sublime than the bittersweet nodules of 
peppergrass, the bulbous pungency of passion fruit 
or the juicy sweetness of wild plums. 


T hat’s right— outdoor Oklahoma is 
a country cupboard of spices, sal- 
ads, fruits, vegetables and down-home 
cures for what ails you. Tucked into 
the folds of Oklahoma earth are more 
than mulribillion dollar industries. 
There are delicate botanical wonders 
that bring you face to face with the 
delicious abundance that Oklahoma 
can supply, if only you take the time to 
look. 


The pioneers who settled our home- 
steads knew about this grocery store of 
a territory. They set a fine table from 
the plants they spotted around them. 
Take Poke for instance (some call it 
Poke Salle t). Poke has distinctive 
green berries that turn purple late in 
the season. Use the berries only as a 
means of identifying Poke. But don’t 
cat them because the berries are never 
edible. Poke can be cooked as a vegeta- 


ble for a meal early in the season when 
the leaves arc no more than six inches 
high. Leaves are ready to eat after be- 
ing drained from two hearty boils in 
water, which removes the "phytotox- 
ins”: the poisons. 

Some say that Poke is a cure, or at 
least a medication, lor arthritis. Others 
just like the taste. Poke was one of the 
few ways our ancestors had of keeping 
greens in their diet after fall set in 
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hard. After two good frosts, pioneers 
would dig up the Poke root and bury it 
in wet sand in their cabins. ITie appre- 
ciative root supplied pioneers with up 
to six weeks of additional greens. 

Greens are probably the most com- 
mon form of food-in-the-wild. Besides 
Poke, there’s Lamb’s Quarter, identifi- 
able by its distinctive whitish under- 
leaf, a delectable salad herb when the 
leaves are small or a tasty cooked green 


when the leaves are larger. The spin- 
dly wild asparagus, usually one of the 
first edibles to appear in the spring, is 
another outdoor delicacy, also best 
when young. 

Some Oklahoma edibles don’t show 
their stuff as openly as Poke or Lamb’s 
Quarter. Take the water lily, the Lo- 
tus, for instance. On the surface it dis- 
plays beautiful yellow and sometimes 
pink flowers, shaped something like a 


Wild plums , also known as Sami Plums . 
grow statewide and mature in summer. 


shower head turned upside down. But 
underwater grows a long root that wid- 
ens every’ several feet into something 
like a sweet potato, which can be 
baked or boiled for soup. 

Arrowhead is another water plant 
that has tubers below water level. The 
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bite and you’ll fill vour mouth with the 
taste of root beer. Louisianans know 
this plant well. Gumbo soup is often 
thickened with the pulverized and dri- 
ed leaves of Sassafras. 

New Jersey 'lea is the best wilder- 
ness tea around, say some naturalists. 
It grows to about 18 inches in the sum- 
mer. Its blossoms look like white lilacs 
and it has graceful serrated leaves. 
Less than a handful of dried New Jer- 
sey Tea leaves make a drink that has a 
delicate taste and, some say, a power 
to dry vour sinuses. To dry New Jersey 
Tea leaves, lay them on a screen. A 
key to effective dry ing is a warm, pref- 
erably dark and dry* environment, per- 
haps in the rafters of your garage where 
the leaves won’t get moldy. 

Passion Fruit, also known as May- 
pop, is easier to identify in the forest 
than some of the other wild edibles. Its 
tendrils creep across hillsides and 
sprout bursts of purple flowers that are 
eventually replaced with egg-shaped 
fruit. The inside of the fruit is filled 
with seeds and each seed has a sack of 
juice. Mashing the seeds into a strainer 
and gathering the juice yields a power- 
ful tasting elixer that adds a unique 
kick even if only a teaspoon is added 
to a glass of punch. Ripe Passion Fruit, 
which is yellow, can usually be found 
from late summer to September. 

Sumac is another summer delicacy. 
The red berries of this plant can make 
a lemonade-tasting drink. Comb the 
berries into a container, then put them 
in a blender with cold water. The color 
of the juice w ill be a dark red hue and 
as potent as any other berry' juice. Ma- 
lic Acid is a main ingredient, but Su- 
mac sounds better. Sumac often grows 
in “waste” ground — fields, beside 
creeks and roadsides. It usually grows 
to about six or seven feet in Oklahoma, 
sometimes as tall as ten feet. Be care- 
ful with Sumac — true Sumac has red 
berries that are okay for juice. The 
bushes that have white berries are 
poisonous! 

Cat Bier is a plant that provides a 
drink and more. One Osage County- 
naturalist says its boiled root, with a 
little sugar, makes a nice drink. Boil it 


tubers can be roasted like small pota- 
toes, and that’s what the Lewis and 
Clark expedition did once their rations 
were gone. The Arrowhead plant 
grow's in shallow water and its arrow- 
shaped leaf is six to ten inches long. 
White flowers, about an inch across, 
dot the stalk, which can grow' to two 
feet. 

There’s even a plant that will help 
you snag a main course from the w ater. 
It’s “False Indigo.” The whole plant is 


poisonous to eat, and its crushed root, 
placed in water, will anesthetize fish, 
making them an easy catch. There’s 
one problem, though. It’ll land you in 
jail because poisoning fish to catch 
them is illegal. 

There are many “beverages in the 
wild,” too. The best known is the Sas- 
safras root. Boiling the bark of the Sas- 
safras root makes tea, but some people 
now r say it’s a carcinogen. Pull one of 
its three-fingered leaves and take a 


Wild asparagus is more plentiful in eastern Oklahoma. It's ready to eat in the spring and 
tastes good in salads or as a green vegetable if harvested while plants are young. 


Poke Sallet , found all over Oklahoma , is ready to pick in April and May. Naturalists 
caution to avoid eating fresh Poke and to discard the water used to boil it. 
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“The pioneers who settled our homesteads knew about this 
grocery store of a territory . ” 


some more and it makes a nice syrup 
for pancakes. Boil it some more and it 
thickens into gumdrop candies. Boil it 
some more and you might not get it 
out of the pan! 

Greens, salads and drink provide the 
staples for a meal, but outdoor Oklaho- 
ma also has those saucy items that add 
zest to food — spices. Our stare tree, 
the redbud, has several edible uses. 
Fry the fresh springtime blossoms in 
butter and you'll have a rangy sauce for 
steaks. The buds themselves add a 
tartness to muffins and salads. Early in 
the spring, rhe petite buds add color to 
a salad. 

Peppcrgrass may be as hot as Okla- 
homa summers, but its looks are de- 
ceiving. This plant may only grow two 
inches tall and looks like a tiny Christ- 
mas tree, (ts miniature buds have ex- 
plosive spiciness and are wonderful on 
steaks or vegetables. 

Shepherd’s Purse is a similar small 
spice that grows six to eight inches tall. 
Compared to Peppcrgrass, it’s a sparse- 
looking plant, and its white flowers are 
so tiny (only about two millimeters 
across) that they seem like flecks, not 
flowers. The most distinguishing fea- 
ture of Shepherd's Purse is its heart- 
shaped seed pods, which contain its 
magic spice. A word of spice advice: If 
you want a hot spice, try Peppcrgrass* 
if you want a milder spice, try Shep- 
herd’s Purse, 

Be careful when you pick these (or 
any outdoor plants) that happen to be 
growing near a roadway. Hydrocarbons 
wash off the road and contaminate 
plants. Don't eat any plant near road 
drainage or within three feet of the 
road. In fact, the best rule of thumb on 
wild edibles is when in doubt— don't 
'Fake great care to team much more 
about these plants before you try them 
for yourselP. 

Now, how about dessert? This must 



SOB JENM 


The water lily grows statewide and usually blooms from June to September. Below the bloom 
are underwater tubers which tan be baked or boiled , 
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swamp . 11 I is pollen (found on a Long 
“flower" above the familiar brown 
stalk) can be added to biscuits for a 
pleasing yellow color and faint corn 
taste. Before pollination, the mate 
blossom can be boiled and eaten like 
corn. Cattail roots can be ground into 
Hour, In fact, some companies are 
looking into the commercial potential 
of cattail flour. Beyond food, cattail 
rushes make fine baskets. The female 
blossom was a lifesaver in World War 
II: its fuzz was used in lifejackets. 
When the fuzz is removed, what's left 
is a natural polishing agent to clean any 
of the pans you dirtied cooking all the 
rest of the plants. 

Oak trees can add a twist to the 
normal flavors of cookies or bread. 
Acorns! Remove the outer shell of the 
acorn and boil the nuts repeatedly until 
the water stops turning brown. This 
removes the bitter tannic acid. (Indi- 
ans used to fill baskets with acorns and 
hang the baskets in a stream to leach 
the tannic acid from the nuts.) Put the 
dried acorns in a blender to pulverize 
them into granules for acorn flour. Wet 
acorns, of course, make '‘acorn mush," 
which is hardly a treat. Acorn flour is a 
sumptuous substitute for portions of 
whole wheat or white flour in recipes. 

Pecans are a natural Oklahoma treat. 
One naturalist says that while wild pe- 
cans are smaller than those in food 
stores and the hull is tougher, the taste 
of wild pecans is heartier. 

The w oods of far eastern Oklahoma 
also yield hickory 1 nuts, a relative of the 
pecan. The trees also follow rich creek 
banks west from these forests. Hick- 
ories used to be abundant, but the fine 
hardwoods were felled for homes and 
fires, and they are only now making a 
comeback. The nutmeats of these 
trees will follow' In time, but it takes 
decades for a hickory to mature 
enough to make its masterpieces, 

Black Walnuts are another dessert 
treat although wild walnuts don't look 
like those you'll find in the grocer's 
bin. Wild walnuts are wrapped in a 
bright green husk. Removing the husk 
is a formidable task, not because 
they're tough, but because of the i ru- 


be the most fragrant part of nature. 
Wild plums arc nature's candy. Your 
mouth waters along with the juicy 
sw eetness of the plum, which is a rosy 
delight for vour eyes and a treat for 
your nose, too, since its natural per- 
fume bursts into the air w hen you bite 
it. 

Persimmons add sweetness to natu- 
ral cooking, too. They make a full 
swing from terribly bitter w r hen they're 
an unripe green to sugary sweet when 
they become a ripe orange. Some peo- 
ple puree ripe persimmons and use the 
paste to replace a portion of sugar 
needed in recipes at home. (An excep- 
tional addition to pumpkin pie mix!) 

The Papaw is another Oklahoma 


dessert. It grow f s in rich floodplain soil 
and creates a fruit that looks like a 
cross between a banana and a yam. 
The slender fruit can be nearly six 
inches long, three inches around and 
an inch thick. Its sweet pulp tastes 
something like custard. It's a fragile 
fruit that falls to the ground when it 
ripens in the fall. The seeds, which are 
about a quarter-inch thick, aren't for 
eating. One outdoorsman advises to 
simply break the banana-like fruit in 
half and dine on the pulp raw. 

Many plants seem to have their places 
on nature's dinner table, but one plant 
seems to cover all ihe bases: the cat- 
tail, The Osage County naturalist calls 
cattails the “supermarket of the 


Cattails mar are in summer and fail. Before pollination , mate blossoms taste like corn and 
afterward can he used for flavoring* And the roots can he ground into flour. 
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“ Outdoor Oklahoma is a country cupboard of spices , salads , 
fruits , vegetables and down-home cures for what ails you” 


pression they leave. These skins arc 
the stuff of wood stain, and your hands 
will be as dark as walnut wood if you 
peel them barehanded. Wear gloves, 
because no soap or solvent will remove 
the stain. Only time will do that. 

Gathering nuts in the wild is like 
running a race: the competition is 
fierce. Several varieties of worms may 
attack the nuts while they 1 re still on 
the tree. Watch for pinholes in the 
nuts you gather — that's a sign of 
worms. And squirrels will probably 
beat you to the best nuts after they fall 
to the ground. 

The list of Oklahoma edibles seems 
endless, and this is only a sampling of 
the plants and a fraction of what can be 
concocted with them. One Tulsa natu- 
ralist said the biggest mistake people 
make about edibles in the wild is ig- 
noring them. Perhaps the next time 
you're traveling Oklahoma and your 
stomach begins to rumble, it could be 
time to look for the oak arches. Fast 
food may be as close as the nearest 
field. 

Outdoor edibles take a lot of study 
to insure the safety and tastiness of 
what you're eating, and you shouldn't 
make a meal in the woods without 
proper study first. Several helpful 
books are available. One of the best is 
Bradford Angler's book Field Guide to 
Edible Plants (Stack pole Books, 1974). 
Tom Brown s Guide to Wild Edible and 
Medicinal Plants (Berkley Books, 1985) 
is another “down to earth” reference. 
Both of these books are available in 
paperback. An unusual twist on this 
theme is Rosalind Creasy's The Com- 
plete Book of Edible Landscaping (Sierra 
Club, 1982) so that the “wilderness” 
can be as close as your backyard, ffl 


Scott Carlberg combined his talents as a 
freelance writer and Roy Scout troop leader 
for this article , He fives in Bartlesville , 



Passion Fruit grows especially well in eastern Oklahoma . When the fruit matures in late 
summer and fall mash the seeds to drain the juice . The taste is strong \ so use sparingly ! 



These wild persimmons aren't quite ripe — the fruit needs to turn a darker color before if 
tastes sweet. Persimmons grow all over Oklahoma and mature in fall. 
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STORM 

BUSTERS 


By Jim Apel 


Dorothy doesn’t star in 
this drama, but TOTO 
and a band of gutsy 
scientists are still 
chasing tornadoes. For 
them, the yellow brick 
road is often a deserted 
two-lane highway and 
the wish from the Wiz is 
saving lives. 


henever the chilling, 
deep-throated whine 
of a tornado siren ech- 
oes across the cloud- 
darkened Oklahoma 
plains, the last place 
you’ll find Don Bur- 
gess is in some dank, 
dark cellar. 

In fact, during a 

tornado warning Burgess is easy to find. He’s out- 
side — right in the path of the storm. 

Burgess says he and dozens of researchers like 
him at the National Severe Storms Laboratory in Nor- 
man aren’t crazy, they’re merely trying to collect data 
for their research projects to help protect the public 
from the dangers of severe weather. 

“Hopefully, through our investigations we’ll bet- 
ter learn how to warn and forecast 
on severe storms,” he says. 
“We're like detectives and we’re 
solving mysteries, except they’re 
mysteries of storms instead of 
mysteries of crimes.” 

Like the crime-solving FBI, 
the severe storms laboratory is also 
funded by the federal govern- 
ment. Under the supervision of 
the Commerce Department, the 
lab is part of the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration 
(NOAA). 

NOAA has two sides, Burgess says. On its opera- 
tional side is the National Weather Service, which 
deals directly with the public. The weather service 
issues the forecasts and weather warnings that have 
become an indispensable part of daily life. The other 
branch of NOAA, w hich includes the severe storms lab, 
is committed to research. 

The two branches may not work together official- 
ly, but during the severe weather season Burgess says 
the weather serv ice and storms lab cooperate informal- 
ly to warn the public. “I would describe our position as 
consultants,” Burgess says of the lab’s connection w ith 
the National Weather Service. Researchers at the 
NSSL make all of their radar displays and information 
available to weather sendee meteorologists stationed at 
the lab during severe weather. The meteorologist 
keeps an open phone line to the forecast office to pass 
along pertinent information that might help in the 
warning process. 

In the future, that cooperative process will be- 


The dramatic curve of this 1981 tornado near Cordell indicates its life 
is nearly over , although the unpredictable funnel can still cause damage. 
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COURTESY NATIONAL SEVERE STGHWS LA0 


NORMAN 



Don Burgess, an NSSL research meteorologist, predicts forecasters' skill 
with doppler radar and faster media warnings to the public may cut the 
death toll from tornadoes in half by the end of the decade , 


come easier; the weather service is building a new 
forecast center just across the street from the severe 
storms lab. 

The knowledge gained from NSSL research is 
indirectly fun nc led to the public through improved 
weather forecasting technology such as doppler radar, 
which is fast becoming a commonplace piece of equip- 
ment in more and more weather service offices and 
television stations across the country* Unlike conven- 
tional radar, doppler radar allows a meteorologist to see 
inside a storm for a three-dimensional picture of how 
the air is flowing inside the thunderstorm* Experts 
watch for airflow patterns that precede the develop- 
ment of a tornado, which enables them to get warn- 
ings out in time. 

Severe storms research has been going on in 
Oklahoma for more than two decades. “We’ve been 
here as a federal government laboratory since 1964/’ 
Burgess says, “Prior to that there was a National 
Severe Storms Project* They were headquartered else- 
where and would come down here in the spring on 
kind of an annua! severe weather vacation. As technol- 
ogy got more elaborate over the years it made more 
sense to be here full time/’ 

With its predictably severe weather patterns, 
Oklahoma was a logical location for the laboratory. In 
addition, the lab benefits from a close relationship 
with its Norman neighbor, the University of 
Oklahoma, 

“We have kind of a symbiotic relationship with 
the university and its meteorology department/’ Bur- 
gess says, “ They have very knowledgeable professors 
there and some of the people from our staff are ad- 
junct professors there. We have the benefit of consul- 
tation with those people and we work together in 
research. Another big benefit is the pool of manpower 
that is available. University students can work out 
here. If that weren’t so we might have trouble hiring 
qualified junior assistants to do some of the more 
elementary jobs.” 

Some of those more elementary jobs are acting as 




- 



crew members for the lab’s storm intercept teams in 
the spring* When the weather turns rough, teams of 
meteorologists and students jump in specially instru- 
mented vans to chase tornadoes. 

Research meteorologist Bob Davies-Jones has 
been working with the intercept program from its early 
days. “Originally we started the intercept project to 
get tornado wind speeds* ITiere was a lot of interest in 
the ’70s by NRC, the Nuclear Regulatory Commission, 
They had to build these nuclear power plants and 
make them hard enough that they were safe up to an 
acceptable level of risk* They put quite a lot of fund- 
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W hen it conies to vacations, we want you to have an 
experience you can keep the rest of your life. Turn the 
page to find your dream come true — six new vacation adven- 
tures and camps from Oklahoma Resorts. And when you visit 
our resorts, you'll find new theme decor, clubs and expanded 
recreation facilities, along with all the activities and services 
you've always loved. Call us to arrange your personal, family or 
group travel adventure. It's an experience you won't find any- 
where else ... 


OKLAHOMA RESORTS 


Oklahoma Resorts is a Division of the Oklahoma Tourism ami Recreation Department. 








LAKE MURRAY 





HERITAGE ARTS 
AND CRAFTS SERIES 

All that is warmest and most ap- 
pealing about America is captured 
in the image of a cozy country inn. 
its glowing fire crackling in a stone 
fireplace as the aromas of home- 
baked bread and hearty meals 
wrap themselves around you. 

You can experience Oklahoma’s 
version of this American experience 
bv joining the Imi crowd at newly 
renovated Lake Murray Resort for 
our Heritage Arts and Crafts Series, 
where we offer the opportunity to 
quick -piece an old -fashioned quilt 
or paini delicate china. 

Ttiink about it. You end most 
vacations with less than you started 
untie Here, you'll take home a fam- 
ily heirloom and a newly acquired 
skill to develop further in front of 
vour ow'n Fireplace. 

Our Quilt in a Day class offers 
instruction by professionals from 
the Oklahoma Quilting Guild in 
patterns whose very names conjure 
up homey ness: Log Cabin. Lover’s 
Knot and Trip Around the World. 
Participants need no sewing experi- 
ence to complete a quilt. 

We also offer a china painting 
class w here, under die guidance of 
the World Organization of China 
Painters, you'll learn how r to paint 
and Fire your work. 

It’s also Inn to be outdoors at 
Lake Murray, The lake is a tur- 
quoise jew'el set in sterling natural 
surroundings. Hike through lush 
forests* fish from our enclosed 
dock* shoot a round of golf or ride 
into the sunset on horseback. 

Whether you want to handle a 
paint brush or tennis racquet, 
a sewing needle or fisliing 
rod. you can find wiiai 
you w'ant at our 
Lakeside Country 
Inn. We promise 
an adventure in 



WESTERN HILLS i£f 



COWBOY CAMP 

Have you ever dreamed of being 
a cowboy? A real-life .\merican 
hero riding through a world diat 
still exists only in a few special 
places? Then come see us at West- 
ern Hills Guest Ranc h for our Cow- 
boy Camp, and we’ll make you 
over into the real thing, guaran- 
dam-teed. 

Amid the scenic foothills of the 
Boston Mountain Range in eastern 
Oklahoma, you'll live out those se- 
cret fantasies of riding alongside 
Roy and Dale as they round up the 
bad guys and toss 'em in the hoose- 
gow. Only tliis time, you won't be 
watching die action on television. 
You’ll be on horseback, riding die 
beautiful trails of Western Hills. 
You'll be experiencing it. 


We won't stall around, either. 
Just as soon as you shuck your city 
duds, we ll begin tutoring you in all 
aspects of horse care. After diat. 
you're up in the saddle to master 
western riding under the supervi- 
sion of a skilled instructor. 

Riding die range isn't all you’ll 
practice, eidier. We’ll teach you 
how to rope mechanical and live 
calves and how to sharpshoot widi 
air rifles, bow and arrow and sling 
shot. Look out Amiie Oakley! 

As die culmination of your cow- 
boy dream, you'll don a paper 
number and take a deep seat in die 
saddle as you show yourself and 
your fellow riders how the West 
w as won at a mini- Wild West Show- 
and Competition. 


In addition to learning all diese 
hands-on skills, we’ve got a passle 
of relaxin' acrivities to offer up. 
We’ve got stagecoach rides, hay- 
rides, swimming, tennis, fishing 
and golf. The camp includes u stick 
to your ribs’* meals, including a 
chuck wagon cookout where you 
can get a real taste of acow boy’s life 
and a “cow'boy snack” each night 
to ensure sweet dreams. And our 
guest ranch offers individual rooms 
and baths to soothe tired cowpokes 
at the end of the day. 

So saddle up. pardner. The cow - 
boy(girl) is the one true American 
hero. At Western Hills the legend 
lives again, and you’re the one rid- 
ing off into the beautiful sunset at 
its end. Imagine that! 
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STRIPER CAMP 
First, that firm tug on the line. 
You know the feeling- Then the rod 
tenses and so do you as the whir of 
your reel breaks the silence. Excite- 
ment builds as a trophy-weight 
striped bass explodes through die 
water with an electrifying splash of 
sound and motion. 

Do you have what it takes tq win 
this classic confrontation between 
man and nature? 

At Lake Texoma's Striper Camp, 
you can discover what it takes. 
There, professional guides and fish- 
ing experts sharpen your tech- 
niques and school you in die ways 
of your prev. the striped bass. 
You'll learn what kinds of bait 


are more alluring to die striper and 
bow to choose equipment diat will 
give you a competitive edge. In the 
boat, on Lake Texorna's fish-filled 
waters, you'll receive instructions in 
casting and milling. 

Since you’ve got to be smarter 
than die fish to pull him in. you’ll 
visit a fish hatchery to study the 
striper's migratory patterns and 
mating habits. 

And at tbe end of each fishing- 
packed flay, you'll join your fellow 
anglers for fish tales. 

Two days of fishing with a pro- 
fessional guide culminate in a tour- 
nament. w here you’ll pit your skills 
against not only the w iles of the 


striped bass but of die other newT 
graduated bass masters as well. AJ 
ter the last fish is weighed, at 
awards banquet shows the work 
who goes to the head of the class 
We take the fun of fishing sen 
ously. At our Striper Camp we offe 
you die chance to hone your skilL 
sharpen your fish sense and rerun 
home to beat the waders off you 
fishing buddies. On seconr 
thought, why not bring then 
along? After all. we provide all th 
equipment, boats, instruction 
guides, hotel accommodations am 
hearty meals to make your stripe* 
bass fishing adventure a lot of lu 
to share with friends and family. 
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WELLNESS CAMP 

At Lake Texoma. tlie beautiful 
outdoors becomes your private 
gym, where you'll find a new you 
reflected in the placid blue minor 
of lake water. Indoors, you can 
work out in a modem fitness anti 
recreation center under die guid- 
ance of trained professionals. And 
while the scenic suiroundings nour- 
ish your soul and the exercises 
strengthen your heart, you'll enjoy 
delicious meals that w ill please your 
palate and energize your body. 

The Wellness Camp begins 
in Oklahoma City with high- 
ly trained professionals at 
The Oklahoma Center for 
Athletes providing a compre- 
hensive health analysis: a 
complete health history and 
physical exam. They'll ana- 
lyze vour blood, examine 
your pulmonary functions, 
administer a symptoms lim- 
ited stress test, gauge your 
muscular strength and en- 
durance and pul you through 
If ay back screening and flexi- 
bility measures. 

Next on the list is a pre- 
scription for an exercise pro- 
gram tailored to fit your specific 
needs and a nutritional program for 
heal tli and weight control. 

Then it's on to Luke Texoma Re- 
sort for indoor workouts and out- 
door exercise, all under the 
supervision of professionals* To sat- 
isfy the healthy hunger you work 
up. you'll relax in our three-story 
atrium lodge with a nutritious meal 
prepared especially for you. Now 
that's the way to get in shape! 

When your day’s workout is fin- 
ished, you'll have the option of at- 
tending a nightly social gathering 
with your fellow fitness enthusiasts 
or you can retire to your room in 
die resort for a good night’s sleep. 

Motivation. That's all you need 
to start the exercise program you've 
been planning for years. The com- 
fortable. supportive, scenic ambi- 
ence of Lake Texoma Resort's 
Camp will give you the 
fc Big Mo” toward a life-prolonging 
commitment of personal "wellness." 
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QUARTZ MOUNTAIN 

RUGGED & ROMANTIC 
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OUTDOOR ADVENTURE 

At Quarts Mountain* an Out- 
door Adventure allows you to de- 
termine the shape and pace of 
your own vacation. You can be 
alone with your thoughts or dis- 
cover nature's wonders with oth- 
ers, You can let each beautiful day 
lead where it will or jump right 
into our supervised, recreation and 
naturalist programs* 

To guide you on hiking trips 
through the park's dramatic gran- 
ite hills, Quartz Mountain Resort 
has an on-site naturalist who will 
interpret the geological history of 
the area and identify its indige- 
nous plants and wildlife. A trip to 
the Nature Center is a must. 

As the seasons change, the crisp 
fall or soft spring air of Quartz 
Mountain is filled with the cries 
and rustle of waterfowl — peli- 
cans. ducks, geese — stopping for 
a rest on their migration route. 
The most prestigious winter guest 
is the American Bald Eagle* who 
seeks the refuge of Quartz Moun- 
tain from November to February. 

Also at Quartz, hikers are apt to 
startle deer, w ild turkey and dove 
from their wooded resting places, 
and fishermen to reel in bass, 
walleye, crappie and catfish. 

Quartz Mountain is the home of 
the Summer and Fall Arts Insti- 
lutes for good reason. If you w ish, 
bring along a sketch pad or cam- 
era and try to capture the power- 
ful flow of nature for yourself. 

And when it's time to settle 
down for the night, you can do so 
m the native stone and redwood 
timber Quartz Mountain Lodge. 

Contemplation and action; soli- 
tude and socializing: resort sports 
and outdoor wilderness. Quartz 
Mountain is a satisfying place for 
your next vacation 
adventure. 


ROAV\N NOSE 

A legendary retreat 
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INDIAN ADVENTURE 

"Long and long ago/' .says the 
storyteller at Roman Nose Resort as 
the beautiful Cheyenne legend of 
loyalty and love begins, '"there lived 
among the Cheyennes an old wom- 
an and her young granddaughter.^ 
Thev were alone until the young 
girl Red Leaf, derided to adopt 
seven brothers who had no family. 
They lived happily until Red Leaf 
was kidnapped by die mysterious 
Double -teethed Bull, die strongest 
of all buffalo. Then, the youngest 
brother. Moksois, set out to win her 
bark with bravery and magic. 

With his magic arrows, Moksois 
rescued Red Leaf and shot an ar- 
row up as far as he could to conjure 
up a tall tall tree. Moksois shot lus 
last arrow at the still pursuing bull 
as lie, his brothers and their be- 


loved adopted sister scrambled 
safely up the tree into die sky, 
where they became stars. The girl is 
die head star, and the little one, off 
to one side by itself. is Moksois. 

Al Roman Nose Resort, once the 
winter campground of the Chey- 
ennes, the pleasant smell of cedar is 
wafted along on a hreeze in this 
forest of evergreens. Here, legends 
like “How die Seven Brothers 
Saved Their Sister'” are heard 
again, With its new r “Legendary 
Retreat Ad venture. Roman Nose 
evokes die rich history of native 
Oklahomans amid rolling gypsum 
hills and crimson shale bluffs. 

From the lodge you will adven- 
ture via hay wagon to a tepee en- 
campment to hear Cheyenne 
legends retold in the orange glow r of 


a campfire. You’ll feast vour eyes 
colorful Indian dancers and 
dance with them if you like. Then, 
you can create your own Indian 
taco — a dinner fit for a Chief. 

Your days are planned with trips 
to Medicine Tree, a gnarled cedar 
whose ancient branches have shad- 
ed the origins of many Cheyenne 
legends. The Spring of Everlasting 
Waters, trout fishing, riding horses 
through scenic Cat Canyon or wan- 
dering the park's scenic trails. 

Join our Indian crafts class to 
stitch your ow n moccasins or learn 
beadwork. Then, prepare your fa- 
vorite Indian dishes with recipes 
you can take home. 

WVd like to adopt vow and make 
you a star. V isit Roman Nose and 
let us work our magic on you. 
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Croups of ter* or more people mav schedule their camp or adventure year- round, subject to avm Lability at any ot the live Oklahoma Resorts. 


LAKE MURRAY RESORT 


COUNTRY INN ADVENTURE 
HERITAGE ARTS AND CRAFTS SERIES 

Heritage Quilt Making or China Painting 
3 Days - 2 Nights 
$145.00 per person 


Adventure Includes 

Two nights Lodging, double occupancy 

All meals, beginning with dinner on arrival day 

Thirteen hours of quilting nr china painting instruction 
and supervision in workshop formal 

Heritage presentation on ari form 
A cpiili or china plate made by von m lake home 


Workshops available September through May. Designed for novices with advanced workshops available. Participants will he given a list 
of supplies to bring. Instructors provided through the Oklahoma Quilling Guild and the World Organization of China Painters. 


QUARTZ MOUNTAIN RESORT 

OUTDOOR ADVENTURE 
3 Days - 2 Nights 
$95.00 per person 

Adventure includes 

Two nights Lodging, double occupancy 

All meals, beginning with dinner on arrival day 
Day and night outings wiih the park naturalist to 
include mountain walking. Dora and lamia 
interpretation, geological history, star gazing, wildlife, 
-waterfowl, bat anil eagle watching 

Outdoor Adventure available year-round. Naturalist programs 
will he seasonally oriented to Quartz Mountain Park. Send for 
seasonal interpretive schedule. 


WESTERN HILLS QUEST RANCH 
COWBOY CAMP 

5 Dnys - 4 Nights - $328*00 per person 
7 Days - 6 Nights - $497.00 per person 

Camp Includes 

bodging in the guest ranch, double occupancy 
Three meals per daw cowboy snack each evening 
Supervised instruction in horse care, western ruling 
gaits, roping and sharp shooting 
Team competition in rniiii-W ild West Slam 1 
Guest ranch shirt 

Cowboy Camp available March through October. Limited enroll- 
ment In each camp. Minimum age nine years old. Previous riding 
skills not required. 


LAKE TEXOMA RESORT 
STRIPER FISHING CAMP 

5 DAYS - 4 NIGHTS 
$399.00 per person 

Camp Includes 

Four nights lodging, double occupancy 
Three meals per day, social function each night 

Two eight-hour davs of professional guided fishing, 
fishing tournament and awards banquet 

Lake Texoma Resort shirt and cap 

Professional guided instructions in hails, casting, 
trolling and boat equipment used for striper fishing, 
fish hatchery visit 

Fish you catch will he cleaned and bagged. 

Fishing Camp available year-round. Rest fishing months are 
October through April. 

WELLNESS CAMP 

3 Days - 2 Nights - $p550.00 per person 
5 Days - 4 Nigh Is - $750.00 per person 

Gump Includes 

Oklahoma Center for Athletes Total Analysis Program 
includes comprehensive history and physical exam, 
laboratory blood analysis, pulmonary functions, stress 
test, low hack screening and flexibility, muscular 
strength and endurance, exercise prescription, 
mitritiomil counseling for health and weight control 

Motivation ami exercise prescription implemented ai 
Lake Texoma Resort under supervision 

Lodging in a resort room, double occupancy 

Three delicious "wellness" meals per day, social event 
each night 

Complimentary use of Recreation and Fitness Center 

Well ness Camp is available April. M«v* September, October 
and November. Oklahoma Center for Athletes is located in 
Oklahoma City* An affiliate testing center is available in Dab 
las/Ft. Worth. The resort package may be purchased separately 
with appropriate lest results. 

Damps and Adventures rales are guaranteed thru ugh 1987, 


ROMAN NOSE RESORT 

INDIAN ADVENTURE 
3 Days - 2 Nights 
$1 10*00 per person 

Adventure includes 

Two nights lodging, double occupancy 

All meals, beginning with dinner on arrival day 

Indian Taco Cook oui. Journey via hay wagon to a tepee 
campsite for an Indian Taco Dinner and native 
American Indian dancing and interpretive program 

Indian Arts and Crafts workshops 

Outdoor adventure interpretive program on the natural 
springs, the medicine tree ami the stale park 

Endian conking lessons wiih recipes to take home 
A souvenir T- Shirt 

Available April through November for individuals. 

For specific dates, reservations and general information on 
one or all Gamps and Adventures offered write or call- 


Oklahoma Resorts 
Camps and Adventures 
500 Will Rogers Building 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105 


(800) 652-OKLA 
(800) 522-8565 in Oklahoma 
(405) 521-2464 





ing into a program to measure tornado wind speed, 1 ’ 
Just as the meteorologists became more know- 
ledgeable and saw the value of chasing storms for 
research purposes, the NRC pulled the plug on fund- 
ing, “We got some data from that program,” Davies- 
Jones says, but the NRC “decided earthquakes were 
bigger problems than tornadoes anyway.” 

As work in weather radar progressed, the severe 
storms lab continued a storm intercept program on its 
own. “There has always been a need to study the 
visual aspects of the storms to see the cloud forms, 1 ’ 
Burgess says. “Radar can show you where the precipi- 


Sheif clouds, this one photographed in 1984 near Lindsay, form when 
a long, honzonal mass of cold air pushes warm air up and the cloud 
positions itself between the two masses. And (above) researcher Doug 
Forsyth studies doppler radar from the 1986 Edmond tornado. 
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tation is, but radar doesn’t show you where the clouds 
are. There is a need to verify what kind of weather is 
really occurring as we test our doppler radars* We 
needed good ground truth* When the doppler says 
there is a tornado there, is there really one there? 
When they’re out over open country 7 the only way to 
tell is if you’ve got a chase team there/’ 

On a typical spring day when weather patterns 
look conducive to severe weather, meteorologists and 
students comprising the chase teams gather at the lab 
for an 11:30 a*m* weather briefing* Forecasters try to 
pinpoint areas where they think tornado-producing 
thunderstorms will grow* As with any weather fore* 
casting, it’s a hit or miss proposition* With thousands 
of square miles of territory to cover in Oklahoma, the 
chase teams want to be reasonably sure they’ll be 
where the action is* 

“Most of the time you try to think of excuses not 
to go out,” Davies-Jones says* “You might not think 
it’s a very good day and you don’t want to get burned 
again. During a season maybe there’s one good day 
and just thirty minutes in that day when you get to see 
tornadoes.” 

If a “go” decision is made, as many as four teams 
load their vehicles and head out, 

“There’s a minimum of four people per vehicle, 
depending on what experiments are scheduled,” Bur- 
gess says* “Each van has a driver, navigator, camera 
operator and a decision maker*” Other researchers 
may round out the team recording information on their 
electronic sensors mounted in the rear of the vans* 

Each van carries an array of sophisticated instru- 
ments designed by the lab’s scientists to measure 
various parameters of the storm, “We take some rather 
elaborate electrical measurement equipment into the 
field/’ Burgess says* Barometric pressure, temperature 
and relative humidity arc automatically recorded as the 
van heads down the highway in the direction of the 
developing storms* Remotely controlled video cameras 
record visual data as the chase teams approach the 
storms* 

Each van is also equipped with a two-way radio 
and radiotelephone so the teams can be in constant 
contact with the lab. When chase teams are in the 
field, they arc directed to the most likely storms by 
the “nowcaster,” a meteorologist back at the lab who 
has access to all current radar information and weather 
maps and is able to fo!bw r the storms’ progress* As 
conditions warrant, chase teams are sent to the approx- 
imate area where they can collect data* 

A new'er area of data collection deals with storm 
electricity, and one van is devoted to recording such 
various phenomena as electric fields and lightning 
strikes. 





One of the chase teams has a second vehicle, a 
pickup devoted solely to deploying TOTO, the lab’s 
Totable Tornado Observatory* TOTO is a big, heavy 
instrument pod that chase teams leave in the path of a 
tornado to collect data as the storm passes over it* 
While TOTO may be strong enough to ride out a 
tornado, the people who deploy it don’t wait around to 
test their own vulnerability or that of the pickup that 
carries it* 

Greg Hanson is a University of Oklahoma student 
who was the driver for TOTO last spring* “It was pretty 
exciting,” he says. “It’s scary* I guess that’s what 
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makes it so appealing. You just get in close to the 
storm. Potentially, it’s a life or death situation. But 
these people know what they’re doing/’ 

Burgess stresses the importance of safety for the 
intercept teams. “We’ve never had any unfortunate 
accidents or incidents, just 16 years of a good, success- 
ful program. It’s not that there is no risk; there is 
some, but if you’re very careful, have a good under- 
standing of the phenomenon, a respect for it and good 
information, it isn’t really that scary of a thing to do.” 
Chasing tornadoes may not be very scary for 
experts, but Burgess says the job still isn’t easy. “It is 
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This rotating wall cloud in 1982 near Binger produced a tornado. A 
wall cloud develops when part of its hose lowers \ leaving vertical sides, or 
walls. If the cloud rotates, a tornado may he forming . 


quite a challenge to get exactly in the right place. 
Sometimes we pick the wrong storm. Other times the 
road distribution isn’t what we want. You just can’t get 
to certain places.” 

“Quite often, though, they get to the right place, 
make their measurements, deploy TOTO and all the 
other things and they send the information back to us 
to help verify what we’re seeing on our radars. Of 
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Dr. Howard Bluestein, an atmospheric physicist, and his ream, 
calibrate instruments on TO TO, which is left in a storm's path to measure 
atmospheric pressure, temperature \ wind speed and wind direction. 


course, that’s very useful information in the warning 
process-” 

While storm chasing is the most obvious and 
supposedly the storms Lib’s "glamorous” function, it 
only takes up two months of the year, The work is 
important, though, because the intercept teams gather 
a large amount of data that will be studied by research- 
ers for the rest of the year. 

In addition to data collected by the storm inter- 
cept teams, all radar information is recorded by com- 
puter. To gain a comprehensive picture of the weather 
over a large area during a severe weather episode, 
experimenters at NSSL also rely on data from a net- 
work of fixed weather instruments across the state. 

When all the data has been gathered, the real 
work begins, says Burgess. “We have a ton of magnet- 
ic tape data. Each tape is 2,600 feet long. We might 
record two or three dozen of those tapes just of radar 
data in a one-day storm episode. There’s just a mas- 
sive amount of data.” 

Students help boil down all the information and 
feed it into computers in the off-season. Computer 
programs are then used to recreate the storms. By 
recreating the storms as computer models, Burgess 
says meteorologists can test certain hypotheses about 
storms by changing a variable. 

For example, an experimenter might change the 
barometric pressure or relative humidity of an air mass 
on his computer model to see if the storm would have 
developed a different way. By dissecting and studying 
the minute details of these severe storms, scientists 
make technological breakthroughs that make weather 
prediction much easier. 

'The most visible result of their work was the 
development of the doppler radar. “We’ve been in- 
volved with doppler radar since 1971, Wc had prior, 
smaller, more experimental dopplers before that, but 


we’ve had a big. elaborate doppler, the kind that really 
makes a difference, here since 1971,” Burgess says. 

One example of the value of doppler radar w^as 
illustrated last spring during the Edmond tornado. 
The meteorologists at the storms lab expected severe 
weather that day but didn’t predict it would build up 
in central Oklahoma, Chase teams were dispatched to 
the for corners of the state to gather data. Storms 
developed there as forecasted, but in the early evening 
of May 8 a fierce thunderstorm began to grow' rapidly 
over northwest Oklahoma City . Within 20 minutes the 
storm reached severe limits. Forecasters in the Okla- 
homa City National Weather Service office correctly 
anticipated the severity of the growing storm and 
issued early tornado warnings* As funnels began dip- 
ping out of the clouds over Edmond, researchers at the 
severe storms lab u'ere able to help validate and fine 
tune the warnings by using doppler radar to pinpoint 
the tornado’s location. 

Luckily, the people w^ho lived in the tornado’s 
des trued ve path were warned in time. The storm did a 
lot of property' damage to a couple of housing additions 
in Edmond but caused no fatalities or serious injuries. 

Unfortunately, that’s not always the case. Some- 
times injuries and deaths do occur. But, according to 
Burgess, the number of fatalities from tornadoes is 
foiling sharply. 

“We look at statistics on a nationwide basis for 
10-year periods. There u r ere 100 deaths per year for 
each decade up to the 70s. During the 70s that 
number was reduced to between 70 and 80. During 
the ’80s we think that will be halved to approximately 
40. It looks like our increasing skill with the doppler 
radar is paying off.” 

In addition to forecasters’ skill with new equip- 
ment, Burgess credits better media distribution of 
warnings and public education with helping to reduce 
the death toll from tornadoes. 

A lot of the techniques for effectively using the 
doppler radar were developed by the lab’s scientists. 
“We conducted an experiment in the late 70s where 
we used the doppler radar here in Norman just like it 
was a weather radar in a weather service forecast office 
and like in an Air Force weather station and in an FAA 
flight control center,” Burgess says, “We simulated 
those kind of operations and showed that the radar 
contributed to servicing the public better in the differ- 
ent areas those agencies work with.” 

In one test, scientists pitted conventional radar 
against doppler radar in a severe weather warning 
mode. Independent teams of researchers manned 
their separate radars during the storm season just as if 
they were meteorologists in forecast centers. As they 
watched the storms they would issue appropriate 
“warnings” on paper to keep score. Doppler radar w as 
able to correctly pinpoint tornadoes 62 percent of the 
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The floppier radar at the National Seven Storms Laboratory is one of the largest in the world. Its antenna dish is 30 feet wide. 


time. In comparison, conventional radar spotted torna- 
does only 36 percent of the time. 

Burgess expects that as time goes on and more 
meteorologists become proficient with doppler, the 
efficiency and accuracy of the radar will rise even 
further. 

The results of these tests and simulations were so 
convincing that the federal government decided to 
place 150 doppler radars, also known as Next Genera- 
tion Radars or NEXRAD, in forecast offices around the 
globe. Burgess says 125 of those will be in service in 
the contiguous United States. 

And Oklahoma is about to see that payoff in a big 
way. The first NEXRAD off the line in 1988 will be 
installed in central Oklahoma. Burgess says the NSSL’s 
previous work on the system will allow them to help 
test and perfect the new equipment. 

And, like that first breath of fresh air following a 
couple of hours in a musty storm cellar, the Oklahoma 
economy will get a fresh boost because the test, evalu- 
ation and maintenance team for the entire worldwide 
network of NEXRAD will call Norman its home. 08 


Jim Ape! is an Edmond-based freelance writer. 
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There 




Even though the National Ses ere Storms Lab was 
established for tracking violent weather , it can be just as exciting 
during periods of tranquility. 

Free public information pamphlets . with facts and figures 
on a variety of weather topics from winter storms to tornadoes 
and lightning , are available. 

Tours that accommodate any size or age group can be 
arranged by appointment. The content of the tours varies but 
usually includes the forecast rooms and the doppler building, 
where all of the doppler radar equipment is kept. I isitors may 
request showing: of severe storms films. 

The lab is open 8 a.m. to 5 p.m Monday to Friday. 

To reach the lab , exit from 1-35 to Robinson Avenue in 
Norman and drive east to the Max Westheimer Field. Turn north 
on Halley for one block. 

For more information . call (405} 3 60 -3 6 JO. 
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Tinker Air Force Base 


By Jill Keplar 


O n any given weekday around 
7:15 in the morning, scores of 
cars, trucks and motorcycles can be 
seen inching toward the gates of 
Tinker Air Force Base. As the vehi- 
cles approach, a security police offi- 
cer dressed in a crisp blue uniform 
and beret acknowledges and some- 
times salutes the drivers, allowing 
them to enter the base. 

'This sight has been part of Okla- 
homa life for more than four de- 
cades, Tinker’s tremendous size is 
reflected in the fact that if all its 
runways and roads were stretched 
end-to-end, there would he enough 
square yards of pavement for a 20- 
foot wide highway from Kansas to 
the Red River. The base sprawls 
over 4,638 acres of land and has 
more than 650 buildings. As the 
state’s largest employer, more than 
19,000 civilians and 7,287 active 
duty personnel work at Tinker. And 
even greater numbers of Oklaho- 
mans watch planes fly in and out of 
the base each day in the skies just 
ease of Oklahoma City. 

Given Tinker’s prominent status 
in Oklahoma, it’s easy to forget that 
it had a humble beginning. 

In 1940, Germany marched 
mightily throughout Europe. To 
help build and maintain America’s 
defense, the U.S, War Department 
announced in August it wanted to 
base a bomber squadron at the Okla- 
homa City Municipal Airport . 

When members of the Oklahoma 
City Chamber of Commerce heard 
this, they sent information to aircraft 
manufacturers across the country ex- 
tolling the benefits of putting an air- 
craft factory there also, which could 
mean a boon to the local economy. 
At that time, Robert Singletary, 
chief of the Oklahoma City cham- 
ber’s Washington office, learned 
that the Army Air Corps wanted to 
create a maintenance and supply de- 
pot in the central part of the country 




and that Muskogee, Oklahoma City 
and Wichita, Kansas, were under 
consideration. 

Singletary quickly set about pro- 
moting the advantages of Oklahoma 
City for the depot site: flat land 
well-suited for landing strips, mild 
winters and a plentiful work force. 

Government officials, already 
aware of attempts to get a bomber 
plant in Oklahoma City, said they 
did not want a supply depot and an 
aircraft factors in the same city. Lo- 
cal business leaders decided that the 
depot would offer a better long- 
range benefit for the city, 

Muskogee and Wichita quickly 
lost serious consideration for the de- 
pot site because of a lack of available 
work, force* After an inspection from 
Washington representatives, an offi- 
cial announcement on April 8, 1941, 
awarded the depot to a site on 
Southeast 29th Street in Oklahoma 
City. 

Originally known as “Midwest Air 
Depot, Oklahoma City,” the name 
was changed later to "4 'inker Field” 
in memory of Major General Clar- 


COUftTESY TINKER AIR KJRCE BASE 


enee L. Tinker from Pawhuska, a 
part-Osage Indian and World War I I 
pilot who was killed in action early 
in the war. Designation as an Air 
Force Base came in 1948 with mili- 
tary separation from the Army Air 
Corps. 

During World War 11 , workers at 
the base repaired B-24 and B-17 
bombers and fitted B-29s for com- 
bat, In the Korean War, Tinker con- 
tinued its logistics support for the 
Air Force. 

Tinker also played a crucial part 
in the Berlin airlift by maintaining 
and overhauling the aircraft used in 
the mission. 

During the Vietnam War, Tinker 
was named an inland Aerial Port of 
Embarkation for Southeast Asia, 
which significantly reduced the 
amount of time needed to receive, 
process and ship cargo and supplies 
to U.S. troops. Tinker remains the 
only inland port in the Air Force for 
overseas destinations. 

Today, Tinker’s primary respon- 
sibilities lie in keeping the U.S. Air 
Force’s weapon system throughout 
the world prepared at all times for 
combat. There are more than 40 or- 
ganizations based at Tinker — each 
performing a specialized sen ice. 

The largest of Tinker’s organiza- 
tions is the Oklahoma City Air Lo- 
gistics Center, orOC-ALC, which is 
divided into five logistics activities: 
Material Management, Mainte- 
nance, Contracting and Manufacture 
ing. Distribution and Information 
Systems. The largest of these is the 
Directorate of Maintenance, which 
employs nearly half of the base’s 
civilian work force. 
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These workers modify, recondi- 
tion and serv ice military’ aircraft, jet 
engines, accessories and other types 
of military products in the biggest 
aircraft maintenance and jet engine 
overhaul plant in the world. TTic 
OC-ALC manages 10 kinds of air- 
craft, four types of missiles, 16 kinds 
of aircraft engines and approximate- 
ly 124,0(X) accessory items. 

A much more visible unit at Tin- 
ker is the 28th .Air Division and its 
subordinate unit, the 552nd .Air- 
borne Warning and Control Wing. 
These groups are in charge of the 
easily recognized E-3 Sentry 
AWACS (Airborne Warning And 
Control System) aircraft. 

The unique shape of the AWACS 
plane is often seen in Oklahoma 
skies. The body of the AWACS 
plane is a basic Boeing 707, but at 
the top sits a large saucer-like dome 
which carries the equipment that 
enables the plane to conduct high 
altitude surveillance. The AWACS 
plane can detect and track aircraft at 
any altitude over land or water. 

The AWACS aircraft at Tinker 
have been actively involved in the 
fight against illegal drug smugglers, 
too. A customs officer accompanies 
the ususal AWACS crew r of 17 to 25 
on these missions, (Captain Johnnie 
D. Ainsley says. If any activity 
needs to be reported, the officer will 
relay the information to the nearest 
Customs Air Operation, w hich sends 
its own aircraft to investigate. 

While the duties of Air Force men 
and women are the basis for all work 
done at 'l inker, it's the civilian work 
force that makes the base special. 
It’s not uncommon for local resi- 
dents to be employed at military’ 
bases, but the number of civilian 
employees at l inker is more than 
twice the number of active duty 
members there. 

Tinker personnel come to work 
from 120 different towns and cities 
in this area of the state. Statistically, 
the work force is comprised of 45 
percent veterans, 15 percent minor- 
ities, 34 percent women and 12 per- 
cent handicapped. 

Virginia Ille works as an item 
manager in the Directorate of Mate- 


rial Management. Although she’s 
been at Tinker only six years, Ille 
has worked at bases in civil service 
positions for 21 years. “I started 
working with the government when 
I was 19 years old,” she says. ”1 feel 
like I’m doing something to help 
out. The parts that 1 order help 
keep certain aircraft in the air.” 

Just as civilians contribute to Tin- 
ker’s operations, funding through 
the base supports the local 
community. 

According to the base’s 1986 Eco- 
nomic Impact report, linker’s mon- 
etary effect on Oklahoma in fiscal 
year 1985 through military pay, con- 
struction contracts and school grants 
was $2.6 billion. In that same year. 
Tinker paid $17.6 million to Okla- 
homa utility companies for electrical 
and natural gas consumption, and 
base workers donated $775,066 to 
local charities through the Com- 
bined Federal Campaign. The 
base’s annual military’ and civilian 
payroll is $639 million. The U.S. 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare gives money to school 
districts where military’ and civilian 
federal employee dependents attend 
classes. 

Despite contributions to commu- 
nity, state and country, Tinker is 
considered just plain home to 1,441 
active duty people and their 2,055 
dependents who live on rhe base. 
Another 14,(X)0 GIs and dependents 
live in local communities. 

Almost anything a person might 
need can be found on the base. Tin- 
ker has its own police force, fire 
department and ambulance service. 
The base hospital offers services 
from dental care to child delivery 
and handles an average of more than 
23, (X)0 outpatient visits per month. 

For daily liv ing needs, Tinker has 
a commissary for grocery shopping, a 
service station, a bank and a credit 
union, a post office and a base ex- 
change for department store items. 

For after-duty hours, GIs and 
their families can take advantage of 
the base's library, recreation center, 
bow ling alley, gun club, golf course, 
gy m, arts and crafts center, theater 
and even take a dip in one of Tin- 


ker’s two swimming pools. 

With all this to offer, some resi- 
dents don't leave the base too often. 
When they do, though, they say 
they find Oklahomans to be warm 
and interesting people. 

Susan Pahl from Schenectady, 
New York, who has lived here with 
her sergeant husband and young 
daughter for two years, says she en- 
joys meeting Oklahomans. “The 
people are friendlier here," she says. 
“They welcome you.” 

And base commander Colonel 
Phillip M. Hubbard sums up Tin- 
ker’s roles in much the same way. 
“Tinker Air Force Base is vital to 
the national defense effort as it pro- 
vides worldwide logistics support for 
numerous aircraft, missiles and jet 
engines," Hubbard says. “But, Tin- 
ker’s most valuable asset is its peo- 
ple — most of whom arc native 
Oklahomans. Tinker enjoys a warm 
and friendly relationship with local, 
state and other elected officials. We 
are a good neighbor and are proud to 
be part of the great state of 
Oklahoma." H5 
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Tinker Air Force Rase is open for 
tours at 9 a. nr on the first ami third Fridays 
of each month . Visitors are driven 
around the base on the Tinker Trolley , a 
renovated English double-decker bus . The 
tour includes a drive along the flight line and 
a stop by a display of planes . 

To get to Tinker , located in Midwest 
City , exit on Douglas Boulevard from /-A 7 . 
Drive south for a quarter of a mile and 
turn rig/it into Cate 20, in here the gate guard 
will direct you to parking for the tour . 

The tours, limited to 40 people, are 
free . Reservations can be made by calling 
the Office of Public Affairs at (405/ 
129-2029 at least one week in advance. 


Jilt Keplar, Oklahoma TODAY’* 
student intent, lives on Tinker Air Force 
Base with her husband and daughter. 
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out here on my own, thank you/” says botanist Dr. Doyle McCoy* “It's 
hard ro grow them inside* Vm experimenting with them, and they don't 
pay any more attention to me than anyone else.” Other descriptions of 
these stubborn botanical renegades might include sturdy * delicate, 
ada p five and, of cou rse , co lorf u l , The w i Id tl owe r season usually be gi ns i n 
late February, and for nine months of the year, more than 2,500 kinds of 
wildflowers change Oklahoma's landscape every week, says McG>v, a 



Bob Jenni 

Wild Roses. Tulsa County 
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Lloyd Brockus 

Sond Sage, Indian Blankets and Lazy Daisies. Woods County 


retired botany professor and the 
author of five books, including 
two about wildflowers. The early 
flowers, like the yellow 
Buttercup, make a flashy debut, but 
don’t last long* Then, spring’s 
warmth and rainfall prepare the way 
in May and June for the greatest 
number of flowers. Even when 
December closes most foliage, 
the tiny Blue Speedwell blooms in 
any winter month with the 
encouragement of a few warm days. 

Some flowers, like the Indian 
Blanket, grow in every county. But 
others are choosy, and they can 
afford to be: Oklahoma’s ecology 
alternates between sandy 
prairies, moist forests and high 
plains. In this portfolio, Oklahoma 
TODAY acknowledges wild flowers 
of all seasons for their plucky 
vigor and imaginative beauty and, 
yes, their stubborn 
independence. 
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LEFT: 

Margie Snowden North 

Prairie Eriogonums. Caddo County 



BELOW: 

Jim Argo 

Prairie Verbenas, southeast Oklahoma 


LEFT: 

Larry D. Brown 

Indian Blankets, Wichita Mountains 
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BELOW: 

Larry D. Brown 

Indian Paintbrushes, Murray County 
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David Fitzgerald 
Western Sunflowers, the Fdnhandle 
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“/ wear 'em all (he 
time , ” says Sokoll of 
his considerable collection 
of belt buckles 
commemorating the 
famous 10/ Ranch . 
He also lays claim to 
being the only 
su rvivor of the original 
traveling show. 


Photographs by 
Jim Argo 


C hances are Mike Sokoll 
wasn’t the only lad to ever 
run away from home to be- 
come a cowboy. But it’s a 
cinch he’s one of the few who made 
it — at least in such high style. 

It was 77 years ago when Sokoll, 
then the 15-year-old son of a Hungar- 
ian immigrant family, climbed on a 
freight train in Johnstown, Pennsylva- 
nia, after seeing a poster about the 101 
Ranch and Wild West Show. He got 
off in Dayton, Ohio, where the 101, 
the troupe from Oklahoma that was 
known around the globe, was 
performing. 

“I was always fascinated with the 
West,” remembers Sokoll, today a 


Ponca City resident who is believed to 
be the last living cowboy performer of 
the once- famed 101 Ranch, 

And he’s still as fascinated with the 
West as that boy who hopped the 
freight in 1909. He’s president of the 
101 Ranch Old timers, w r hich is mainly 
a group of descendants of the one-time 
northern Oklahoma ranch and per- 
forming group, and has a large collec- 
tion of items — including his 
memoirs — in the 101 Ranch Room of 
the Ponca City Cultural Center. 

And, at 93, Sokoll can still spin a 
rope as well as he can his cowboy sto- 
ries. He teaches rope tricks to local 
youngsters and occasionally dons his 
fanciest cowboy duds to speak and per- 


form for church and school groups. 

Sokoll’s first job with the 101 after 
getting off the freight that day in Ohio 
was fci in the cook shack — peelin' spuds 
and such,” and it wasn’t until the 
group ended its seasonal road tour and 
returned to the Oklahoma ranch at the 
present site of Marland that he earned 
a part in the show'. 

That was when “Mexican Joe Bor- 
rero,” a veteran member of the show, 
taught him to spin a rope and made 
him practice eight hours a day, day 
after day until he could handle the 
rope and his arm no longer got tired. 
Finally, Sokoll could do several rope 
twirls — among them the Texas skip, 
the Oat loop, the corkscrew' and the 


PONCA CITY 


SPINNING ROPES, 
FABLES ^MEMORIES 


of the Legendary 101 ) > 


By Jim Etter 
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skip spoke — and, under the stage 
name of Tex Mason, was part of the 
show when the group went on tour 




PONCA CITY 


7 was fascinated 
watching them do melts 
with the ropes , so 
when l got to the ranch 
thafs what l wanted 
to do" recalls Sokoll of 
his first months as a 
wide-eyed kitchen helper 
with the 10 Vs Wild 
West Show. 7 had to 
practice four hours in 
the morning and four 
hours in the 
afternoon r My arms got 
tired, hut / wanted to 
kam. " 


But, about 50 years later* Sokoll was 
lucky enough to get it back. 

He had sold it to an officer, and* he 


again. 

He performed for several years with 
the 101, then later with other shows, at 
rodeos and on stage, and he sometimes 
worked on ranches in Oklahoma, Tex- 
as, New j Mexico and Arizona. 

Sokoll remembers his first impres- 
sion of the 101 when he got off the 
freight and approached the show peo- 
ple. sj was fascinated with the trick 
roping* That was something to see — 
especially for a Hungarian boy.” 

But, he says, “When I saw the Indi- 
ans with their warbonnets and toma- 
hawks in their hands and everything, I 


w r as scared* I thought, ‘Boy, here's 
w r here 1 quit. 1 ” 

But he didn't, and one of his biggest 
memories is of his first show as a rope 
performer, “When we hit our first 
town I was seared to death*” But he 
adds: *i sure strutted with that fancy 
vest and big hat on.” 

He also recalls the time someone 
talked him into riding a bronc at a 
rodeo* He was thrown into a post and 
vowed to stick with trick roping* 

And he remembers wlicn, as he w r as 
entering the Army during World War I, 
he had to part with his favorite saddle* 


learned later, the officers family in 
Missouri discarded the saddle after the 
officer’s death, and it wound up in a 
leather shop in Pryor. There, one of 
Sokol fs friends spotted it — with the 
“101” and Sokolfs initials on the back* 
Today, it's the main attraction in 
Sokolfs display in the 101 Ranch 
Room in the cultural center. And So- 
koll says this time it isn’t for sale. H 


Jim Etter and Jim Argo frequently 
roam the state for Oklahoma TO DAT 
Both work for The Daily 
Oklahoman. 
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MELANIE BURKE, LEFT, AND 
HER SISTER VALERIE GLTHREY 


By Emily Lampton 
Photographs by Jim Gumm 


A 

CHANGE 


I n August 1936, Oklahoma’s voters created the Department 
of Welfare to help people who were disabled, elderly, 
struggling, poor. In August 1986, the renamed Department 
of Human Services began a year-long celebration of a half- 
century of helping some Oklahomans find a better life. The 
few assistance benefits administered in those early days have 
grown to hundreds of programs that enhance the lives of 
more than 30 percent of the state’s residents. 

With offices in all 77 counties, DHS reaches people with 
different needs: cash grants to low-income families with young 
children; medical services for people who need care but 
cannot pay for it; prevention and treatment for abused, 
neglected or deliquent 
children; assistance for 
mentally retarded and dis- 
abled people; services for 
the elderly. And this list 
doesn’t begin to cover the 
services offered. 

DHS’s four teaching 
hospitals — Oklahoma 

VALERIE GUTHREY 




VALERIE GUTHREY WITH 
DR. R. BRAD SLEASE 
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MADALYN MCCOLLOM 
WITH BRIAN AND CHRIS 

AT LIFE 


Memorial Hospital. O’Donoghue Rehabilitation 
Institute, Oklahoma Children’s Memorial Hospital and the 
Child Study Center — are regionally respected centers for 
medical research and treatment. More than a quarter- 
million patients seek help each year at the hospitals, 
located on the University of Oklahoma Health Sciences 
Center campus in Oklahoma City. The reputations of the 
programs in neonatology, pediatric burns, in vitro 
fertilization, high risk pregnancies, spinal cord injuries, 
trauma and bone marrow and kidney transplants reach 
nationally and beyond. 

Oklahoma TODAY joins DHS’s 50th anniversary 
celebration by telling the stories of two cancer patients who 
went to the teaching hospitals looking for another chance 
at life. 



CHRIS MCCOLLOM 


I t was 5 p.m. on a November Thurs- 
* day when Stuart and Madaiyn 
McGolIom drove to their doctor’s of- 
fice to find out why their little boy 
couldn't walk, why the fever wouldn’t 
go away, why the once high-spirited 
toddler scarcely had the energy to turn 
his head. 

A week of tests had told their pedia- 


trician that the McGolloms were about 
to enter the nightmare of their lives. 
Shaking his head, the doctor told them 
that their 15-month-old son Chris was 
in the fourth and final stage of neuro- 
blastoma, a type of cancer that 
strikes — -and too often kills — children 
under 5. 

“Learning that your child has cancer 
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Dr. Robert Epstein, a pioneer in the 


development of hone marrow transplantation , 
came to OMH five years ago with hopes of 
opening a transplant unit . /// January 1987 
his dream came true when a specially equipped \ 
eight-hed wing was completed . The 20- 
member team has performed 100 transplants . 


is the most devastating thing for a par- 
ent to hear,” said Madalyn, a woman 
who had already endured the deaths of 
her mother and father. “You’re 
changed from that moment on/' 

Before the McGolloms learned that 
day of Chris’s illness, they lived a com- 
fortable life in Oklahoma City. Both 
parents were professionals: Stuart 
worked as an auditing supervisor, Ma- 
dalyn was a social worker. And they 
had two beautiful sons, Chris and his 
older brother Brian. The diagnosis of 
Chris’s illness in November 1983 
changed the rhythm of their routines, 
hurling them within a few days into 
making life and death decisions. 

“We were prepared to put him on a 
plane and take him to wherever w-e 
needed to,” said Madalyn. “So we 
asked the pediatrician, ‘Where do we 
take him?’ ” 

Their son’s physician told them 
Chris could receive the finest treat- 
ment available at Oklahoma Children’s 
Memorial Hospital, the state’s leading 
center of treatment for children with 
cancer. 

On November 15, 1983, the day af- 
ter Chris’s diagnosis, he entered Chib 


d fen’s Hospital. More tests showed he 
had tumors in his abdomen, skull and 
hip, and cancer cells were found in his 
bone marrow. Dr Ruprecht Nitschke, 
Chris’s attending physician, told the 
McColloms that statistics showed 
Chris had a 20 percent chance of sur- 
vival. Said Nitschke in a recent inter- 
view-: “I didn’t think he even had that 
much of a chance/’ a prognosis Mada- 
lyn knew just by watching the doctor’s 
face. And Stuart recalls, “l think the 
doctors and most people who worked 
with him at Children’s never thought 
he would leave the hospital,” 

While Chris spent the next eight 
months in weekly chemotherapy treat- 
ments, Madalyn and Stuart began edu- 
cating themselves — they read 
everything they could find on neuro- 
blastoma. “I didn’t know w r hat oncolo- 
gy was,” Madalyn said. “Fear of the 
known is much better than fear of the 
unknown.” 

Chris’s painful chemotherapy 
caused the blond, brown-eyed boy to 
lose his hair, but the treatments 
worked. He began to walk again and 
his energy returned. The chemothera- 
py worked so well that by the follow- 
ing June, Nitschke told the 
McColloms that Chris w r as in remis- 
sion, which meant no cancer could be 
found. The tumor in his abdomen was 
removed and the doctors — stunned at 
his recovery — found the cancer cells 
were dead. 

When the McColloms met with 
their son’s doctor the summer after his 
diagnosis, his head wasn’t shaking this 
time. “His eyes were beaming,” re- 
called Madalyn, when Nitschke told 
them Chris’s cancer was gone. 

The intensive chemotherapy and ra- 
diation treatment brought Chris to 
complete remission, but Nitschke 
wasn’t satisfied with that, “h is my 
experience that usually these children 
cannot be kept in remission with che- 
motherapy/’ Nitschke said. “I felt one 
needed to do something more.” 

That meant Chris needed a bone 


marrow r transplant, and, for the first 
time, the word cure w r as mentioned. 

Specialists at Children’s harvested 
some of Chris’s own bone marrow, 
which is a thick liquid that fills bone 
cavities throughout the body. Bone 
marrow produces red blood cells which 
earn- oxygen to tissues, w'hice blood 
cells to fight infection and platelets to 
help make the blood dot. Transplants 
are now done for adults and children 
10 and older at Oklahoma Memorial 
Hospital. 

After removing Chris’s bone mar- 
row, doctors ordered intensive chemo- 
therapy and radiation treatments, 
which destroyed any lingering cancer 
cells. The treatment also destroyed 
Chris’s remaining bone marrows After 
the cancer therapy, Chris’s own 
healthy bone marrow was infused back 
into his bloodstream. 

The transplant took place in July 
1984, and today, Chris is a healthy, 
rambunctious 4-year-old who has, so 
far, beaten the odds. His mother says 
he is the longest living neuroblastoma 
patient who was diagnosed in the final 
stage. 

Says Nitschke: “1 think he’s cured 
but don’t say that too loudly.” 

Chris still visits the hospital even 
six months for a checkup, and there’s a 
chance the McColloms’ nightmare 
isn’t over, that Chris’s cancer will come 
back. 

Although they believe they have 
passed the worst, Stuart’s and Mada- 
lyn’s lives have changed permanently. 
Madalyn is now director of the Patient 
Resource Library at Children’s Hospi- 
tal where she offers information and 
encouragement to parents who come 
to her with grief over a sick child and. 
just as she was three years ago, unedu- 
cated about the illness. 

And Stuart sees his life differently. 
“The way 1 look at my children, my 
general attitude ... I (am) less con- 
cerned about things and more con- 
cerned about children" 

Chris McCollom and Valerie Guth- 
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Pat Wimberley, an ter, ami her daughter, Tara , left, p/ay with a patient at Children *s Hospital. 
Leukemia nearly killed Tara * 21, when she was 7, and her five-year battle with it changed 

hers and her mothers lives , Tara recently graduated from the ( diversity of Oklahoma with a 
degree in health and public administration , and Pal is the patient representative at Children's 
Hospital \ flz&fe/r Tara's life was saved. Both enjoy working with children who have cancer 


rev don't know each other, and, in 
many ways, have little in common— 
Chris is a 4~v ear-old boy and Valerie is 
35 and a nurse. Yet they share an expe- 
rience: Both defeated the odds stacked 
against them by a deadly disease* 
Valerie Guthrey came to Oklahoma 
Memorial Hospital with a cancer that 
refused to go into remission. 

Soon after her mother died with a 
rare form of cancer, Valeric was diag- 
nosed in 1%1 with lymphoma* She 
learned that she had, on the average, 
less than eight years to live and that no 
cure existed for lymphoma patients* 
Chemotherapy treatments sent the 
cancer into remission twice* 

She lost her hair, lost weight, lived 
with sores on her mouth* Valerie 
learned to meditate to strengthen her 
will to survive, refused to quit work- 
ing, never gave up hope* 

On the third round of aggressive 
therapy, Valerie could not defeat the 
cancer. In January 1985, three years 
after her diagnosis, Valerie gave her 
fight against cancer one last battle. 
“When I didn't get that remission, I 
said Fve got nothing else to lose.” She 
went to OMH for a bone marrow 
transplant. 

Patients are considered for hone 
marrow transplants depending on their 
age, health, ty pe of disease and previ- 
ous therapy* said Dr. R. Brad S lease, 
one of the bone marrow transplant spe- 
cialists at OMH, where transplants on 
100 patients have been performed in 
the last three years* 

“We thought Valerie would be a 
good candidate because her particular 
kind of lymphoma had begun to fail to 
completely respond to a very aggres- 
sive combination of drugs,” Slease 
said. 

Valerie also had a twin sister, Va- 
linda, who lives in New Orleans and 
could donate bone marrow'. 

“She had an ideal situation for trans- 
plantation,” Slease said* Bone mar- 
row— just like heart, lung and other 
medical transplants — can be rejected 


by the recipient's body* A close match 
is crucial for a successful transplant. 

Before the transplant, doctors gave 
Valerie a high dose of chemotherapy, 
followed by total body irradiation in a 
dose that ordinarily would be lethal. 
The high dose killed all the cancer 
cells, and it also destroyed the bone 
marrow. 

After her sisters bone marrow was 
infused into Valerie's bloodstream, she 
faced still another battle. Before her 
new bone marrow could begin produc- 
ing infection -fighting white blood 
cells, Valeric could have died from a 
simple infection* 

But she didn't die. One month after 
her transplant, her lymphoma was 
gone. And now* two years later, she's 
still in remission, or* as cancer patients 
like to say, celebrating remission. 

With Valerie, doctors don't use the 
word cure as they do with young Chris 
McCoIIom* And Valerie says she 
knows the lymphoma could return. 
The treatments themselves gave her 
lasting health problems: heavy radia- 
tion treatment left her with 75 percent 
kidney function, restrictive lung dis- 
ease and a susceptibility to colds. *She 
will always have blood dots, caused by 
poor circulation from veins damaged 


by radiation and chemotherapy* 

When Valeric began the bone mar- 
row transplant treatment, she also 
started a carefully written account of 
her thoughts and feelings. She has 
since published those thoughts into a 
book for cancer patients entitled, If l 
Don't Fee! Better Soon , I Might Have to 
Ask You to Quit Helping Me. 

Like other cancer patients who have 
faced death and survived it* Valerie 
says she thinks differently now about 
living. 

“It's kind of strange,” she said, 
“When l got diagnosed my first year I 
said, Tve got six and a half years left.' 
But at cwo years, 1 changed my atti- 
tude. I decided that's two years I could 
have not had. I'm thankful instead of 
counting down how many years I have 
left *** What I've discovered is that l 
have to look at my life differently. 
What am l going to do w ith my life— 
personal* professional ? I never thought 
about those things because I thought 
I'd die within 10 years* 

“Now l have to think about things 
like regular people* things like what 
are you going to do w ith vour life?”D3 


Emily Lampion and Jim Gumrn w ork 
for the Department of Human Services. 
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THE GIFT FOR 
ALL OCCASIONS 

Mother's Day ... Father’s Day ... 
Birthday ... Oklahoma TODAY is a 
thoughtful gift that will be appreciated by 
those you care about. Order them gift 
subscriptions and they will receive six 
beautiful issues full of breathtaking color 
photography, travel ideas and interesting 
stories on people, places, history and 
traditions of the Sooner State. 

To order, fill out the information below- 
and send it to us. We will process your order 
quickly and send gift announcement cards 
for you. 


My name 

Address 

City 

State Zip 


Please send gift subscriptions to: 

Name 

Address 

City 

State Zip 

Sign gift card: 


Name 

Address 

City 

State Zip 

Sign gift card: 


Price: $12 each for one year 
(add $4 if outside U.S.) 

Total amount of order $ 

□ Check or money order enclosed 

□ Visa 

□ MasterCard, Interbank # 

Card # 

Exp. date 
Signature 

Clip and mail to: 

Oklahoma TODAY 
P.O. Box 53384 
Oklahoma City, OK 73152 

for faster service call toll free 

1 - 800 - 652-6552 

8 a.m. to 5 p.m., Mon. — Fri.; 
or call (405) 521-2496 
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PRIME TIMES 

March 1 Join the pickin’ and grinnin’ at 
the Oklahoma State Fiddlers Convention at the Lodge of the Cherokees in 
Tahlequah. Musicians will be there for exhibition playin’, string music 
jammin’ and western swing dancin’. ♦March 3 Hear the world-famous 
Vienna Boys Choir perform in Bartlesville’s Community Center and at 
Southern Nazarene University in Bethany on March 6 . March 15 Every- 
body’s Irish during the wearin’ o’ the green at downtown "Luisa’s 5th Annual 
St. Patrick’s Day Parade. March 21-May 20 Grove’s Grand Lake o’ 
the Cherokees becomes an aquatic gold mine with more than $200,000 in 
prize money offered in 60-day fishing tournament. March 21-29 Watch 
spring’s first bloom in a rainbow of colors at Edmond’s 2nd annual Tulip 
Festival & Tour. April 25-26 Get adventuresome at Waynoka’s 41st 
annual Rattlesnake Hunt. After the hunt, there’ll be a carnival, flea market 
and free bean dinner. 



MUSEUMS a GALLERIES 


MARCH 

1-4 Linda Stanton — painter, Gardiner Art Gallery, 
OSU, Stillwater, (405 ) 624-6016 
1-8 “'Hie Armand Hammer Daumier Collection/* 
Philbrook, Tulsa, (918) 749-7941 
1-8 Ray George — large drawings; Dale Chihulv — 12 
years of glass, Ol Museum of Art. Norman, (405) 
325-3272 

1-12 George Oswalt — painter; Patrick Reily — sculptor, 
Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 427-5461 
1-25 “Cimarron National Works on Paper Exhibition,” 
OSU, Stillwater, (405) 624-6016 



1-26 “Mahota Handwovens,” Southern Plains Indian 
Museum, Anadarko, (405) 247-6221 
1-30 Works by Greg Bullard. Rob Smith. Dennis 
Vernon, Individual Artists of Oklahoma. OKC. 
(405) 232-5514 

1-31 “Professional Photographers of Oklahoma.” 
Kirkpatrick (Center, OKC, (405) 424-4055 
1-31 Exhibit by Sue Liu. OCCC, OKC, (405) 682-7591 
1-31 “Visions of the Universe,** Kirkpatrick (Center. 
OKC, (405) 427-5461 

1 -April 5 “'Hiomas Moran: The Oklahoma Collections,” 
OK Museum of Art. OKC, (405) 840-2759 
1 -April 24 Works by John Clvmer, 'lorn Lovell & Donald 
league, Gilcrease, Tulsa, (918) 582-3122 
1 -April 25 “Blacks in America — A Photographic Record.” 
OK Historical Society', OKC, (405) 521-2491 
1 -April 30 “Birth of Time,’* Kirkpatrick Center, OKC. (405) 
427-5461 
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ENTERTAINMENT CALENDAR 


1 -April 30 
2-27 
1 3- April 23 
21*31 
22-April 15 
APRIL 

1-30 
1-30 
14-30 
19-30 
22-junc 4 
24-25 


"Gh in-San Long, Taiwan Photographer/ 1 

Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405 ) 424-4055 

Jo Saylors & Rudy Miller— sculptors, Kirkpatrick 

Center, OKC, (405) 427-5461 

“Fiberworks "87 /' Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 

427-5461 

Art Ponder Photography, Museum of the Great 
Plains, Lawton, (405) 353-5675 
“Images From Quart/ Mountain/" Philbrook, 
Tulsa, (918) 749-7941 


Western Art Show, Plains Indians Sc Pioneers 
Museum, Woodward, (405) 256-6136 
Oriental Brush works Show, Kirkpatrick Center, 
OKC, (405) 427-5461 

“Mouton Rothschild: Paintings for the Labels/ 1 
OK Museum of Art, OKC, (405) 840-2759 
“Collectors Choice,” Philbrook, Tulsa, (918) 749- 
7941 

Invitational Show, Gallery for Oklahoma Artists, 
Kirkpatrick Center. OKC (405) 427-5461 
Erie Sloane Art Exhibit, Nat 1 1 Cowboy Hall of 
Fame, OKC, (405) 478-2250 



DRAMA 



MARCH 

\ 


l 

1, 5-8 
1-14 
4-8 
6-15 
13 

13-15, 17-21 


13-28 


1 9- April 5 
19- April It 


20-21 

20-21, 26-28, 

April 2-4 

APRIL 

1-5 

1-5, 8-12, 15-19, 
22-26 

2- 5, 9-12 

3- 4, 9-H 

3-12 


“The House of Bernarda Alba/' Ol T , Norman, 
(405) 325-4101 

“Noah/" OCU, OKC (405) 521-51 24 
“Oklahoma,” Cabaret Supper Theatre, Fort Sill. 
(405) 351-4519 

“The Rainmaker/ 1 Gaslight Dinner 'Theatre, 
Tulsa, (918) 252-2566 

"Come Back Little Sheba,” QCCC, OKC, (405) 
682-7591 

Anne McCaffrey’s “Dragon song,” Delaware 
Playhouse, Tulsa, (918) 744-1168 
“Works in Progress II TU, Tulsa, (918) 592- 
6000, ext, 2653 

"'Tribute,” Community Theatre, Lawton, (405) 
355-1600 

“Lone Star,” Brook Theatre, Tulsa, (918) 747- 
9494 

"Painting Churches. “ Jewel Box, OKC, (405) 52 1 - 
1786 

“A Funny Thing Happened on the Way to the 
Forum/' Gaslight Dinner Theatre, Tulsa, (918) 
252-2566 

“The Pied Piper/ 1 OCU, OKC, (405) 521-5124 
"The Marriage of Bette and Boo,” The Phoenix, 
Tulsa, (918) 749-6488 


"Extremities/* OU, Norman, (405) 325-4021 
" Li trie S hop of H o rrors, ' ' ' Ca h a re t S u ppc r r l heatre , 
Fort Sill, (405) 351-4519 

"The Night of the Iguana,” Town 6c Gown 
Community Theatre, Stillwater, (405) 743-3697 
"Noises Off,” Little Theatre, Muskogee. (918) 
682-3257 

"The Real Inspector Hound,” Delaware 
Playhouse, Tulsa, (918) 744-1168 


8- 11 "Waiting for Godot/’ Ada, (405) 332-8000, ext. 

611 

9- ID "You "re A Good Man Charlie Brown,” SEOSD, 

Durant. (405) 924-0121, ext. 217 
9-12 “Grease/' QSl\ Stillwater, (405) 743-3697 
9-18 “Seascape,” TU, Tulsa, (918) 592-6000, ext. 2309 
10-12 “Annie Get Your Gun!" OCU, OKC, (405) 521- 
5227 

16-18 "Never Too Late/ 1 Goddard Center, Ardmore, 
(405) 223-1327 

16- 30 “A Bad Year for Tomatoes/ 1 Gaslight Dinner 

Theatre, Tulsa, (918) 252-2566 

17- 30 “The Three Musketeers,” Historic Community 

(Center, Edmond, (405) 751-5046 
22-26 "Getting Out/ 1 OCU. OKC, (405) 521-5124 
22-26 “Brighton Beach Memoirs,” OU, Norman, (405) 
325-4021 

24-30 "Blues,” Williams Theatre, Tulsa, (918) 747-9494 
24-30 "Music Man,” Carl Albert Jr. College, Poteau, 
(918) 647*8660 

29-30 "Tile Drunkard/ 1 OCCC, OKC, (405) 682-7591 



FAIRS & FESTIVALS 


MARCH 

J OK Arts Si Crafts, Festival, Expo Square, Tulsa, 
(918) 744-1113 

APRIL 

4-5 Arts Festival, Junks Simmons Field house, El 
Reno, (405 ) 262-1188 

4-6 Kaleidoscope '87, NSU, Tahlequah, (918) 456- 
5511, ext. 2888 

4-26 Azalea Festival, Honor Heights Park, Muskogee, 
(918) 682-2401 

15-19 New Play Festival, Of. Norman, (405) 325-4021 

21-26 Spring Festival of the Arts, Myriad Gardens, OKC, 
(405) 236-1426 

27-29 Garden Club Convention Sc .State Flower Show, 
Woods Qj. Fairgrounds, Alva, (405) 327-1647 



INDIAN EVENTS 


MARCH 

30- April 4 15th Annual Symposium on the American Indian, 
NSU, Tahlequah, (918) 456-5511. ext. 2888 


/f MUSIC/DANCE 


MARCH 

6 Stefan Grossman Sc John Renboum — guitarists, 
Williams Theatre, Tulsa, (918) 592-7111 
7, 12, 15 “The Marriage of Figaro,” Chapman Music Halt, 
Tulsa, (918) 587-48 1 1 

8 Celtic Music Series. Williams Theatre, Tulsa, 
(918) 592-7111 

10, 17, 24, “Brown Bag It” concerts, Performing Arts Center, 
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ENTERTAINMENT CALENDAR 


April 7. 21, 28 
14 

15, 17 

17 


20 


21 


25-29 


26 


27 
27-31 

28 
30 


APRIL 

Z 

3 

4 

7 

10 

1 1-12 
12, 14 
14 
16 

17-18 

23 


24-25 


24-26 


25 

26 


Tulsa, (918) 592-7122 

Schocnfcld Duo, Community Center, Bartlesville, 
(918) 337-2787 

OK Symphony Orchestra, Civic Center Music 
Hall, OKC, (405) 232-4292 
Prairie Dance Theatre, NSU, Tahlequah, (918) 
456-551 1 , ext. 2888 

OK Symphony Orchestra, Myriad, QKC, (405) 
232-4292 

OK Symphony Orchestra, Briggs And., Enid, (405) 
232-4292 

OK Festival of Ballet, OH, Norman, (405) 325- 
4021 

Tulsa Philharmonic, Performing Arts Center, 
Tulsa, (918) 582-4035 

OK Symphony Orchestra Brown Bag Concert, 

Leadership Square, OKC, (405) 2,32-4292 

"American Composer Days," NSU, Tahlequah, 

(918) 456-5511, ext, 2888 

Jazz Festival Concert, OSU, Stillwater, (405) 624- 

6133 

OK Symphony Orchestra with Sherrill Milnes, 
Scottish Rite Temple. Guthrie, (405} 282-4415 


OK Symphony Orchestra, Hutchins Memorial 
Bldg., Ponca City, (405) 767-2204 
Brussels Flemish Chamber Orchestra, OSU, 
Stillwater, (405) 743-3697 

Tulsa Philharmonic Pops, Performing Arts Center, 
Tulsa, (918) 584-2533 

OK Symphony Orchestra, Base Theater, Tinker 
AFB. OKC, (405) 232-4292 
Leo Kottkc— guitarist, Williams Theatre, Tulsa, 
(918) 592-71M 

"Giselle," Performing Arts Center. Tulsa, (918) 
585-2575 

OK Symphony Orchestra, Civic Center Music 

Hall, OKC, (44)5) 232-4292 

Chicago Chamber Brass, OSU, Sul I water, (405) 

743-3697 

Tulsa Philharmonic Classics, Performing Am 
Center. Tulsa. (918) 58 4-2533 
OK Symphony Orchestra with Rica Moreno, Civic 
Center Musk Hall, OKC. (405 ) 232-4292 
OK Symphony Orchestra, Civic Aud., Ardmore, 
(405) 226-0909 

Repertory' III, Civic Center Music Hall, OKC, 
(405) 843-9898 

"Beauty and the Beast," CSU, Edmond, (405) 
340-6245 

Lawton Philharmonic Orchestra with Gwendolyn 
Jones. McMahon And., Lawton, (405) 248-2001 
"American String O u artct," Williams Theatre, 
Tulsa, (918) 592-7 111 



rodeos & 

HORSE EVENTS 


MARCH 

1 OK Quarter Horse .Show, Expo Square, Tulsa, 
(918) 744-1113 

5-7 Timed Event Championship, Lazy E Arena, 
Guthrie, (405) 282-3004 


14-15 Green Country Paint Horse Show, Expo Square. 
Tulsa, (918) 744-1113 

20 The Masters Cutting, Lazy E Arena. Guthrie. 
(405) 282-3004 

20-22 McKenzie Hunter-Jumper Show, Expo Square, 
'Luisa, (918) 744-1113 

26- 28 NWOSU College Rodeo, Woods Co. Fairgrounds, 

Alva, (405) 327-1647 

27- 29 Spring Quarter Horse Show*, Expo Square, Tulsa, 

(918) 744-1113 

APRIL ' ” “ 

3-4 NRHA Reining Classic, Lazy E Arena, Guthrie, 
(405) 282-3004 

3-5 Cowboy Country' Jaycee N1RA Rodeo, OSU 
Rodeo Grounds, Stillwater. (405) 743-3697 
16-18 T 89er Days PRCA Rodeo, Lazy E Arena, Guthrie. 
(405) 282-3004 

23- 25 Spring Barrel Futurity. Lazy E Arena, Guthrie. 

(405) 282-3004 

24- 26 All Morgan Show', Expo Square. Tulsa, (918) 744- 

1113 

29-30 Charity Horse Show, Expo Square, 'Luisa, (918) 
744-1113 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


MARCH 

1-31 Seminole Patchwork Show, Seminole Nation 
Museum, Wewoka, (405) 257-5580 
1 -April 30 “Search for Extraterrestrials," Kirkpatrick (Center, 
OKC, (405) 424-5545 

4- 8 "Sesame Street Live," Myriad. OKC, (405) 232- 

8871 

5- 8 Boat & Recreation Show. Expo Square, Tulsa. 

(918) 834-0153 

6- 8 Antique Show & Sale, Expo Square, Tulsa, (918) 

744-1113 

12, April 9 Matinee Classics. Williams Theatre. Tulsa, (918) 
592-711 i 

12- 15 Akdar Shrine Circus, Expo Square, Luisa, (918) 

744-1113 

13- 15 Shrine Circus, Civic Assembly Center Arena, 

Muskogee, (918) 682-2401 

1415 Quilt Auction & Bazaar, Expo Square, Tulsa, (918) 
744-1113 

14- 16 Jr. Livestock Show, Garfield Co. Fairgrounds, 

(405) 237-2494 

15- 17 Annual Governor's Conference on Tourism and 

Recreation Industry. OKC, (405) 521-3411 

APRIL 

11-12 Spring Garden Tour, Tulsa, (918) 747-2192 
12 Dog Show, Expo Square, Tulsa, (9I8i 744-1113 
23-25 Oklahoma Historical Society Annual Meeting, 
Woodward, (405) 521-2491 

23-25 Woodward Centennial Celebration. Woodward. 
(405) 256-7411 

25 Run for the Arts, Payne County Courthouse, 
Stillwater, (405) 743-3697 


Although the information in this calendar is current, dates and details 
can change without notice. Please check in advance before attending 
any event. 
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